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Lake Ladoga. 


Lapoca, or Ladozskoi lake is situated in the | 
overnment of Vyburg, Russia, between the gulf 
of Finland and the lake of Onega, and is the | 


Its westward | . 
; , ; ee . 
ity lies about thirty miles east of St. Peters- How sweet is the rapture in visions of bliss, 


largest sheet of water in Europe. 
extrem! 


ORIGINAL. 
The Lovely Unknown, 


BY DR. T. A. WORRALL. 


burg. In ancient times, it was denominated Nebo. Love’s breath on the heart, with his Joy-giving 


Ladoga is celebrated for its production of seals. 


kiss! 


) 8. | ’ : 
On account of the perilous storms to which this One morning I sat in eral acing? t d bower, 
lake is liable and the several sand banks which , 44 fell in a dream—'twas a heavenly hour : 


are co 


ntinually shifting its position, Peter the | Around me were tulips and lilies so sweet, 


Great, in the year 1718, caused the famous Ladoga | That it seem’d like an Eden, where fond hearts 


Canal to be dug along its shores, from the river | 


might meet ; 


Volkhof into the Neva. This great undertaking | Whata picture was there of a spirit at rest, 
was fiished during the reign of Empress Anne. For I felt like a babe on a fond mother’s breast! 


Ladoga is connected with the Baltic, by the Neva; | awoke, but the image, which gladden'’d my 


and to the Onega by the Sair. 


The rivers Spke, | 


slee 


Nasia, Sheldika, Lava, and Kabosa flow into this With her smiles, had departed and left me to 


lake. 











ORIGINAL. 


Address to the Ocean. 
Suggested by the loss of the Bristol. 


BY H. COLEMAN, 


Rett on dread Sea, as thou hast done 
From age to age, since time begun ; 
Rolt‘on! and let thy thunders roar 

From east to west, from shore to shore. 
Mysterious deep, and dreadful sea, 

Thou favor’st not the slave, or free, 

The Rich, the Poor, the Gay, the Brave— 
Oft find in thee a fearful grave ; 

Above the hills thy waves rise high, 

And swell béfheath the low’ring sky, 

The feather’d tribes that on thee wait 

Fly to the land in frightened state ; 

The swift wing’d lightning’s livid glare, 
And heaven’s artillery rend the air, 

The ruthless storm around prevails, 

And cries of death the ear assails. 

The stately ship from lands afar, 

And mann’d by many a gallant tar, 

Had near’d the well known wish'd-for port 
And in the distance saw the fort: 
Anticipation filled each breast,, 

That wife and friends would soon be press’d, 
Ere sombre shades o’er earth were spread, 
Or orb of night her beams had shed ;— 
But thou, deceitful, treacherous deep, 


E’en wives and friends thou’st caus'd to weep— 


For husband fond, and lover dear, 
Ne'er trod that land they saw so near, 
All sank and found a wat’ry grave ; 


| weep: 

|Tnever had seen her awake, but was told, 

| She shone as a jewel array'd in pure gold: 

| The heart is a garden and beauty, a flower, 

' And love is to me as the rose-cover'd bower: 

| To live without love seems so strange to my view 

That I think there’s no being but loves as I do: 

Awake or asleep, some image will rise, 

And ‘ere I can catch it, away it still flies ! 

Since all visible forms have eluded my grasp 

What remains buta Fairy in fancy to clasp! 

Her skin shall be white as the green ocean pearls, 

With a forehead of marble and raven-black curls: 

Her eyes like the light of the diamond’s pure ray, 

And her lips like the rose-buds in Spring's brigh- 
test day— 

Her breath as the dew on the flowers at Even, 

Her spirit as pure as the Angels of heaven! 

If they ask me the name of this beautiful fair, 

I have vow’d so to love, though a Nymph of the 
air: 

I will tell them, her beauty this fond heart has 
won, 


And the name of the Lady, “the lovely Unknown !’ 
Philadelphia. 














ORIGINAL. 


There’s Joy in Heaven. 


“There shall be joy in Heaven over cne sinner, 
ete.” St. Luke, Chapter 15. 
Anp there’s joy in Heaven, when pure and bright, 
A flower of earth, free from earthly blight, 

Is taken to Him,—by whom was given 
Its beauty—to blush in the bloom of Heaven. 


There is sorrow on earth, and the aching heart, 








Will swell ’till it almost breaks to part; 
But there's joy above, when the blossom fair 
Is placed in the fadeless bowersthere. ELLA. 


Friends heard their cries, but could not save, 
The roaring winds their requiem sung, 

For them the clouds in blackness hung. 

7 
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Husbands’ Errors; ; more to do; and she, therefore, considered it ye 

| barbarous in him when rumors of his infidelity to 

' her reached her ears. 

: — . ‘ In fact, Lord Frederick had been entertained q 

‘ To win a man is easy, to keep him isthe difficulty.” | 5 gi ner party one evening, where the reigning 
_ beauty of the day, a Miss Biyouton was present, 

Taosr who do not strive to be happy, cannot be Lord Frederick’s susceptible heart was on fire ing 
happy. If married people do not find happiness) moment. He became violently in love with her 
at home, they may be sure that they will not find But the honorable character of the lady forbade 
it any where else. And yet home is the very the avowal of his sentiments. He could think of 
place where very few of them look for it. Julia nobody but Miss Bijouton. He could not ea 
de Vere, the spoiled child of a distinguished drink, sleep; the image of Miss Bijouton was 
family, was married at eighteen to one of those constantly before him, she was the constant objec 
light and lively men of fashion about town, who) of his thoughts. His poor Julia was now lie 
exhibit themselves nicely adonized in the Parks, | neglected than ever! 
and at the windows of Crockford’s club. Lord Lord Frederick strove to master the guilty nm 
Frederick Flauntington was 5s elegant of the | sion, but in vain; the fire in his heart burnt the 
highest order, a brilliant of the first water. He fiercer the more he attempted to allay it. Nume. 
was of a susceptible temperament, became ena- rous were the presents he sent anonymously 
mored of Julia de Vere, and thought she would | Miss Bijouton. Articles of jewellery were Cop 
make him a very excellent wife. Julia thought, stantly being forwarded to her, and the beauty 
Lord Frederick a handsome fellow, and that her} could pot comprehend where they came from, 
happiness would be complete when she became | pjo, curiosity was excited, and she determined to 
his wife. They married, the ceremony was per) endeavor to find out her mysterious admirer, 
forined by special license mn the grand drawing- Lord Frederick’s plan was a deep one; he thought 
roum of the Manson of the ar! of Wattleton, | ta by these presents he should win the fair one’s 
the noble parent of the happy bridegroom, there cratitude, and that when opportunity offered he 
was a splendid banquet given upon the eccasion,| would disclose himseif. But woman’s wit is 
and after the SaTeIneny » the happy pair, to quote always superior to man’s. Miss Bijouton set her 
the “ Morning Post,’ set off for Crowsnest Park, | wits to work, and having been introduced to Julia 
the seat of Lord Toddlikins, the uncle of the fair) at private party at the house of one of ber 
bride, to spend the honeymoon. Thus ended | fiends, and become much attached to the neg: 
chapter the first of the history of the lives of Lord | jected wife, she consulted her upon the subject, 
Frederick Flauntington and Julia de Vere. - and they agreed that when the messenger appea- 

The first month was spent in the greatest felicity. |ed again, the servants should give Miss Bijouton 
Julia adored Lord Frederick, and he thought his | notice, and that she should endeavor to bribe him 
bride a perfect angel. Had they remained in the lto the betrayal of his master, It happened that 
solitude of Crowsnest all their lives, this pleasant just as they hed come te this resolution, and were 
dream might not have been dispelled ; but the} standing at the drawing-room window, waiting fw 
honeymoon being over, they quitted the scene of! Julia’s carriage, that she saw Lord Frederick's 
their happiness, and again the elegant k rederick, valet cross the street and approach the dot 
and the beautiful Julia, were in the throng of | « Why,” exclaimed Julia, “that is Lord Freée- 
fashion. p ‘2, ’ . _ |rick’s servant: whateay he wanthere?” Andw 

Frederick rejoined his old companions, and his| , few minutes afterwards in came Miss Bijouton' 
old habits Wese, Son revived, At Crowsnest, | maid with another costly present, and with the 
every hour of his life had been passed with his tidings that the messenger was in waiting down 
beloved Julia, now that beautiful young lady did ‘stairs. Julia instantly fainted, and when she re 
not cast her pretty eyes upon him above once or| covered, Miss Bijouton was given to understand 
twice a day, and then he was always upon the | that her mysterious admirer could be none otlet 
wing. He had so many engagements upon his \ than her friend’s husband ! 
hands, he had so much business to attend to, that 
few were the moments he could devote to his 
bride. 

And Julia, who at Crowsnest had studied her | 
husband's inclinations, and endeavored to antici- 
pate his wishes, and who had then still exereised | 
those little arts of temper and dress which had! 
gained for. her her husband's love, became in 


OR, THE WAY OF A MARRIED LIFE. 


“©, the monster!” exclaimed Miss Bijouton, 
and she determined to question the servant. Now 
it happened that Lord Frederick had given bis 
man orders to endeavor to get into conversation 
with the servants, and to let them wheedle bis 
master’s name out .of him, if they showed any 
_\ anxiety to do so, for he was now anxious to be 
different and neglectful. She also had engage known a the giver of the are = nay —. 
ments and business to attend to and perform, and | Ww hen, therefore, the lady herself ma ” ied . 
instead of everything else being neglected but her | of the ret: and arew &@ purse to the , oe ‘ll 
husband, he eventually became the last person in make him ear loquacious, nt er 
the world whose comforts she studied. And yet confession, and Lord Frederick Flauntingto 
she fancied that she was discharging alla wife's acknowledged to be her admirer. — 
duties with credit and honor. She fanciedthatif) “ Is not Lord Frederick married ?” inquired 
she looked into the affairs of his household to see | Miss Biyouton. 
that he was not being ruined by hisdomestics,and| ‘ Married, mem? Yes—that is to say—” drawl 
always met him with a smile, she had nothing |ed the coxcomb, “he did, I believe, say 4 few 
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See 


silly words in Church to a certain lady, but—but, and it is but a fair inference that a chain stronger 


there was no union of hearts.” 

« Indeed,” was Miss Bijouton’s reply. 

« Positively,” continued the valet, “ You see, 
jer ladyship is very tame, very la-la-ish ; she 
wants that—that je-ne-scai-quoi, which so eminently 
distinguishes your ladyship, and which alone can 
make Lord Frederick happy.” Miss Bijouton inti- 
mated to the valet that he might go, and then re- 
wrning to Julia, she laughingly told her of the 
discovery that she had made. Julia wept. But 
Miss Bijouton rallied her. “ Dear me,” she said, 
«if [had run away with your husband, you could 
nothave looked more deplorable. Come, come, 
you are a dear good soul, much better than I am, 
and quite as handsome I’m sure. Take my ad- 
vice and reform your husband. You can do it, 
and you may be happy.” 

«By what means?” inquired Julia. 

“Why,” laughingly replied Miss Bijouton, “the 
man said, that you were ‘too tame,’ too ‘ la-la-ish ;’ 
you wanted that ‘je-ne-seai-quot’ which is indes- 
cribable ; but by which alone Lord Frederick can 
be made happy. Now you must show him that 
you are not ‘tame,’ that you are not ‘fa-la-ish,’ 
and win the man back to your heart and arms. 
We'll shame him of his ridiculous attachment to 
me, and all may end well.” 

Julia promised to abide by her friend's instruc- 
tions; they were soon given, and Julia departed. 

On the following morning, Julia and her hus- 
band met at the breakfast table. Lord Frederick 
took up a newspaper, and throwing his legs upon 
one chair, while his body reposed on another, he 
remained quite indifferent to the presence of his 
wile, 


“Who loved him better than all the world 
Though little he cared for her.” 


Nearly an hour passed in silence. “ Will you 
take anothor cup of chocolate?” at length in- 
quired Julia. Lord Frederick replied in a dull 
soulless tone, and without taking his eyes off the 
newspaper. ‘* Yes—my dear.” 


sighed Julia inwardly, “a stranger would have 
more of his attention.” Then a pause ensued. 


Julia sat intently watching her husband's counte- | 


ance, Atlength she said, ‘ you smile, Frederick ; 
the news is amusing !” 

“Yes,” he replied, “some unknown has been 
making a variety of costly presents to a very 
beautiful young Indy, a Miss Bijouton, which you 
may have heard of, and the newspapers have got 
hold of it, and here is a lampoon on the poor devil 
whoever he is, headed ‘ The Timid Lover.’”’ 

“Whata strange occurrence,” said Julia. 

“Yes; is it not,” rejoined her husband. 

“Is there no gentleman suspected ?” 

“Not one, my dear ; suspicion has not alighted 


opon a single gentleman from Hyde Park corner 
to Temple Bar.” ° 


“Has it upon a married one 1” 

“My dear!” exclaimed Lord Frederick, alarmed 
by the tone of his wife. She continued, without 
‘ppearing to notice his emotion, ‘“The gentleman 
must have strong reasons for remaining concealed ; 





¥ 


“ Shall I butter | 
youanother muffin ?” « No—I thank you.” “ Ai!” | 


than love's, keeps him from the lady’s presence.” 
‘You are facetious, my dear,” said his Lord- 
ship, evidently, however, disrelishing the conver- 
sation. ‘ You think that some unhappy Benedick, 
, tired of domestic felicity, would, like your little 
bird in the cage there, be free as the air again.” 

“ Precisely: and that rejecting the happiness 
proffered him at home, he covets what never can 
be his. My poor bird there has broken his wing 
in endeavoring to escape froin his soft captivity, 
and her who loves him better than any one else 
can Jove him. Can the husband endeavor to 
break through the bars of wedlock and not be 
injured in the attempt?” 

‘« My dear girl!” cried Lord Frederick, “ this 
emotion! Do—do you suspect that Iam the un- 
known knight of this Miss Bijouton?” 

«QO, no, no,” responded Julia. “I am con- 
vinced that you love me, and you could not be un- 
faithful. I cannot suspect you.” 

« You are a dear good-natured Julia!’ quoth the 
embarrassed husband, “and upon my honor! do all 
in my power to make myself deserving of your 
good opinion ; but you must not look so serious.” 

Julia immediately ran to the piano, and said 
“shall I play?” Lord Frederick interrupted her, 
“No, no, my dear, I—I really have not time at 
present.—An engagement—” ‘That is the way 
with you,” said Julia poutingly, ‘“‘ You have not 
listened to my playing for these three months. 
You do not know what charming music Lhave 
| learnt.” - 

Lord Frederick, pleased with the manner in 
which this was spoken, and the animation which 
lighted up his lady’s countenance, threw himself 
into a chair and cried, “ Now, Julia, then, I will 
listen to you, for the whole of the day if it pleases 
you to play so Jong.” He fancied he had never 
seen his lady look so engaging since their own 
sojourn at Crowsnest, 

She played: it was some music that he had 
heard Miss Bijouton execute on the evening when 
he first saw her. He had been delighted with it 
then, and he drew his chair closer to Julia. The 
selection had been studiedly made, and Julia did 
her utmost to play with brilliancy and effect. Its 
effects may be imagined, when we record that at 
its conclusion, Lord Frederick, instead of loung- 
| ing upon two chairs, was standing behind the 
| music-stool of Julia; his lips pressed to her fair 
forehead. “Julia!” he cried, I will never go out 
of this house any more!” 

“What!” she exclaimed. 

«Only play to me as you now have done, and I 
shall wish for no greater happiness under the sun.” 

The first attempt was thus successful: the cab 
came to tlie door as it had been ordered ; but it was 
dismissed. Lord Frederick was engaged with his 
lady discussing the merits of some modern authors. 
The carriage came to take out Lady Julia, her 
husband asked to accompany her, He had been 
delighted with her animation and intelligence. 
They passed the morning together, and when they 
returned, Lady Julia brought with her some valu- 
able additions to her jewel-easket. Lord Frede- 
rick’s valet was in waiting, and he gave his master 
a very significant look. Julia understood it, and 
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watehed her husband’s countenance. There was 
a momentary struggle within him; at length, to 
her mortification and regret, he begged her to ex- 
cuse him for a moment, as he had some important 
instructions to give his valet. 
for dinner. 

She was waiting in the drawing-room when 
Lord Frederick returned. He brought an open 
letter in his hand and appeared much distressed. 
Julia had dressed with great care and taste; she 
had previously been very negligent in this parti- 
cular. Lord Frederick started at seeing her thus 
attired, and for the moment appeared as if he re- 
pented of what he was doing; but he found that 
with the open letter in his hand, and his embar- 
rassed air, he could not retreat. He therefore 
stated that he had just received a note apprising 


She retired to dress 





| 


| 








\ 
| 


him of a circumstance that required his immediate | 


attention. 

“ It is not an invitation from a lady?” said Julia 
laughingly. 

“No, no, upon my honor,” replied Lord Frede- 
riek, It is to meet a gentleman upon political 
business, which cannot be delayed.” 

“ Well, well, I will let you go—upon cendition 
that you will return to dinner, if your friend should 
not keep his appointment.” 


Lord Frederick gave a promise to that effect, | you. 
and with some regret on his part, they separated. ise must not suffer her bright eyes to lure your 
“Ah!” she 


Julia sighed as she saw him depant. 
exclaimed, “he is irreclaimable.” 
The factis, that the letter which had occasioned 
his departure was a trick concerted by Julia and 
Miss Bijouton. It was an invitation from the 
Jatter to dine at her house when she had agreed to 
dine with Julia; so that when Lord Frederick 


arrived at Miss Bijouton’s full of hope and ex-| 


pectation, be was told that Miss Bijouton had 
already gone out to dinner elsewhere. Lord 
Frederick was astonished. The thought then 
flashed across him hat somebody had played him 
atrick. “ Are you sure that Miss Bijouton does 
not dine at home to-day?” he inquired. * Quite,” 
was the seply, “the earriage which took her is 
just returned, and it is ordered to fetch her at 
eleven.” “ Then!” cried Lord Frederick, ‘some 
scoundrel bas played me atrick.” And he gave 
the word to the coachman, “ home.” 

The parting words of the Lady Julia then re- 
eurred to him, “If your friend should not keep bis 
appointment, you will return. Can it be possible 
that she has discovered my attachment to Miss 
Bijouton, and has resolved upon shaming me in 
this manner. Butoh, no, nobody is aware of it 
but my servant and Miss Bijouton herself, and 
the man dare not disclose my secrets, and the 
lady herself does not know perhaps that Lhave a 
wife. No, no; I am safe. I may be suspected 
somewhere, and this trick has been played me for 
sport. I must be cautious. Certainly, if Julia 
would be as agreeable every day as she has been 
to-day, I should have but trifling inducement to 
rainble after Miss Bijouton, or any other beauty. 
But she is so negligent of herself and of me.” 
Such were the thoughts of Lord Frederick as he 
journeyed home. Arrived, he was informed that 
Lady julia was waiting dinner for him. « Wait- 
ing!” be exclaimed, and then added, mentally, 
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|Lady Julia. 
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“Did she expect me back?” And again he found 
himself in a labyrinth of doubt and apprehension, 

“Is your lady alone?” he inquired. 

“No, my lord,” was the reply. “ There jg 
another lady with her in the drawing-room.” 

* Another lady !—Whom ?” 

“Ido notknow, my lord. No name was given; 
my lady came down into the hall to receive her, 
and said that her friend would dine here.” 

“Inform your lady I would speak with her.” 
And he proceeded to his private room in wonder. 
ment. He was immediately attended by the 
“Oh! Frederick,” she exclaimed, 
“Tam so glad that you are returned. Something 
whispered to me that you would; and I would not 
sitdown to dinner while there remained a pros 
pect of your being here.” 

“ Who is it that you have with you?” inquired 
his lordship. 

“O, such a dear delightful friend of mine. A 
lady whom I met one evening at my cousin’s, old 
Lady Crumpley’s: we have formed an intimacy; 
our tempers, our tastes, our dispositions, are very 
similar, and we are much in each others company, 
You will be delighted with her.” 

“ What is her name?” 

“ Nay, that I will nottell you. 1 will introduee 
You may never have heard of her. But 






























heart from me.” 

«O, impossible!” said Lord Frederick witha 
smile. 

“Well, well, I believe you. You are so con 
stant, so good, so honorable, so kind, so conscier 
tious, so just, that had a woman all the beauty and 
perfection of an angel, she would not move your 
affection from your Julia.” 

« Be assured, she would not,” and pressing the 
hand of Julia to his lips, he asked to be introduced 
to her friend. 

“Mind,” said Julia, as they proceeded to the 
drawing-room, ‘if you should have seen the lady 
before, you must not blame me for introducing her 
to you as a stranger, for Lam sure I never heard 
you say that you had the slightest knowledge of 
her,” and then, pushing open the drawing-room 
door,she continued, “ Lord Frederick, let me have 
the pleasure of introducing you to my dear friend, 
Miss Bijouten !” 

‘Miss Bijouton!” exclaimed Lord Frederick. 

A formal introduction took place. 

« Oh,” observed Miss Bijouton, “ I have already 
had the pleasure of meeting his lordship.” 

‘* Indeed!” said Lady Julia. Ihave understood 
him to say that he had never seen you.” 

“O—that is—” observed Lord Frederick—"! 
have had the honor of meeting Miss Bijouton but 
once, and that was so trifling an event that it per 
fectly escaped my recollection.” 

“ Do you like this diamond necklace?” inquired 
Lady Juha, calling Lord Frederick's attention! 
the one she wore. Lord Frederick was amazed; 
it was the one which he had recently sent to Miss 
Bijouton. Endeavoring to conceal his embartas* 
ment, he replied, “ Y-es—it is—beautiful.” 

“And,” rejoined Miss Bijouton, “ it certal 
becomes the wearer better than it would any other 
lady in the world. Does it not, my lord?” 
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shen yield our loved one to Death’s cold dart, 
And feel that with more than life we part. 
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This appeal was more than Lord Frederick 
wuld bear. He endeavored to smile, to reply, to 


form an apology—but his efforts were all in vain; | 
yd seeing the two ladies good-naturedly smiling | 


uhis embarrassment, he suddenly cried, “ Ladies, 
iplead guilty. throw myself upon your mercy. 
[will mot attempt to excuse my cunduct. [ am 
wry, and ashamed of it. Listen to what I pro- 
nose. Forgive me, and if you afterwards find me 
ingrateful, cast me off, and abandon me for ever.” 

The earnestness, the truthful manner in which 
these words were uttered, moved the Lady Julia 
wtears. She held forth her hand, and in a mo- 
neot her tears were concealed in her husband’s 
bosom. Miss Bijouton beheld the scene with 
jelight. She was the first to break the silence 
which ensued. ‘TI think,” said she, “that we 
must all of us want our dinner.” 

Nota word more was said of the affair. Lord 
Frederick was a sincere penitent, and Julia never 
proved him ; and he loved her the better for it. 
Ms Bijouton remained the constant friend of 
both, and when the Lady Julia would seem to be 
relaxing in ber efforts to preserve her husband's 
happiness, a word from her re-animated the de- 
vted wife, and the happy husband was made to 
feel that there is no place like hone, no treasure 
eal to the value of a good wife. 





Partings. 
BY MRS. ABDY. 
Partines—Oh! who hath not felt their power ? 
Who hath not mourned o’er the parting hour ? 
Quickly we cherish affection’s ties 
For minds of congenial sympathies ; 
But our lots may in varied scenes be cast, 
ut brief communion too soon is past, 
And we sigh while the rushing tear-drops start, 
“Alas! we have only met to part!” 


rartings there are of more bitter ruth, 
hen we breathe farewell tothe friends of youth ; 
hey are linked with thoughts of our happiest 
hours, 
birds and sunshine, of trees and flowers; 
vey were sharers in all the joy and mirth 
Uf the social buard and the festive hearth. 
Dh! little the world can glad the heart 
ondemned from an early friend to part. 


ttare there partings more sad, more drear, 
‘hen the awful summons of death is near, 
hen we stand the couch of a sufferer by, 
nd gaze on the dim and languid eye, 
uch the last hues on the fading cheek, 
Hear the last accents subdued and weak, 


artings! O is not their trial giv’n 
olift the spirit from earth to heav’n ? 
¢ might deem this world a place of rest, 
sunded by all we love the best; 
t when we the loss of friends deplore, * 
'y our thoughts be turned to that blessed shore, 
heart shall spring to its kindred heart, 


| ORIGINAL. 


Extract 


FROM AN UNPUBLISHED POEM, 


| Turn we to nobler scenes than these! behold, 
Ere dawning streaks the East With orient gold, 

When night sheds round the earth her holy calm, 

| Him, whose rapt spirit learning’s flame doth warm 

Who bends with speaking eye upon the page, 

| Replete with gathered geims of wisdom’s age, 

| Or catches inspiration from the flow 

| Of noble thoughts, in Genius’ line that glow. 

| As first the mystic charm begins its spell, 

, Flushes his brow, his veins with rapture swell, 

Earth and its cares are all forgot the while— 

Nor heard the laugh—nor seen the jocund smile ; 

All—all his soul to one bright vision turns, 

And with a Seraph’s fire his spirit burns, 

Yet’tis not pride that dyes his blushing check— 

itis not fear forbids Lis tongue to speak ; 

"Tis holy rapture in the converse high, 

With noble souls of ages long gone by ! 

’Tis thankful love to him who framed us so, 

And tempered thus with joy life’s path of woe. 

"Tis glorious pleasure—pure, exalted, high, 

W hose rapt emotions o'er his spirit fly, 

And tell the flame of joy that burns within! 

Joy, that to him who mingles in the din 

Of earth, and if its cares can ne’er be told ; 

Ne’er felt by him of gross and earthly mould ; 

As unlike man the image of his God, 

In all save form, as is the senseless elod. 

And though the cheek may blench—the eye grow 
dim, 

Though droops tbe head, and fails the trembling 
limb. 

' Yea, though the form in dust be laid, we trust 

|The soul will from its prison mansion burst, 

And wing its way to holier scenes than this, 

When knowledge ceaseless yields unceasing 
bliss! J. We 





My life is one Sweet Dream. 
Ou! thou art asa seraph fair, 
With thy dove-like eyes, and silken hair ; 
A joy springs from thy gentle voice, 
Which bids the mourners heart rejoice ; 
And I do love thee, ah ! how well, 
No verse can paint, nor tongue can tell ; 
Thou'rt mine, thou’rt mine, in gloom or glee, 
My life is one sweet dream of thee! 


Oh! what were earth 7?—a desert rude, 

And what were lile 7—a solitude ; 

Night had no star, the morn ne sun, 

If wanting thee, thou lovely one ! 

Like a timid bird, my heart finds rest 

When pillow’d on thy gentle breast ! 
Thou’rt mine, thou’rt mine, in gloom or glee, 
My life is one sweet dream of thee ! 





By a law of Augustus Caesar old batchelors 
were subjected to certain penalties and denied 
certain privileges enjeyed by citizens, whose 





meet in glory—no more to part! 





tables were surrounded by young olive branches. 
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ORIGINAL. 
VTea-Table Chat. 


“And now H[larriet,” said Louisa, “ Iam tmpa- 
tient to hear an account of your summer's expert- 
ence, as l know you have been amonus the most 
literary set, in the country.” 

“ Yes indeed,” said Harriet,“ [have seen some 
from the faintest tinge of azure, to the deepest die 
of real blue—I assure you my faculties have been 
upon the stretch, to fit myself for the intellect I 
encountered—and I was obliged to rausack trom 
the store house of memory, all [had ever acquired 
to meet the demands upon my erudition.” 
“ Oh preserve us,” said Cornelia, “ from sucha 
fate. It is well it was not me. 
tion tu think, especially in the heat of summer—I 
should have expired with the effort, if my destiny 


[tis such an exer- 


had thrown me among the real true blue. Aimeng 


these who prescribe Euclid by way of amusement 
—and works on Political Reonomy for recreation, 
or unbending froin severer studies—whiose jests 
wre of the infinite indivisibility of the 
unlimited extent of sprace—ideas, whose vastness 


matter, or 


make my mind grow faint with the vaiu attempt 


to follow.” 
“«T feel,” said Harriet, “that Thave enjoyed a 
, JA 
great privilege, in the soctety where Lhave passed 


ny time, though often compelled to be sensible of 


my own Worthlessuess, to acknowledge the slender 
~ 7? 
nature of my abilities and acquirements. 


“fo am not afraid, my Llarriet,”’ said Louisa, 
“you did notappear equal to any society, however 
let 


particulars, what great luininaries have y 


intellectual and learned—but us menr sore 
ou tet 
and worshipped.” 

“ Firstin interest to me, there was a Swiss gen 
tleman, a philosopher and philanthropist, who 
was travelling tn this country to study our institu 
tious, for he was aninated with the purest love fi 
the human race, and all lis acquirements, liis 
learnings were devoted tothe benefit of his own 
epecies. It appeared as if the mautle of Pesia 
lozzi had fallen on him. Like him he was enthu- 
siastic, untiring tn his eliorts, and animated by the 
pure flame of brotherly love and christian kind- 
ness.” 

« Oh, tell us more of liim,” said Adelaide, “how 
LTlove to dwell on those characters, so rare, 30 
divine, who truly follow the precepts of our great 
master—in Whom self is forgotten in their efforts 
for the human family—the meanest is a brother 
tothem. How delightful it is, when one is sick- 


| and cold hear- 


ened by meeting with selfishness, 
te dnuess, tu know that such « haracters nis llow ard, 


as Oberlin, and Pestalozzi have lived, and belong 


to the same race as ourselves, though in another 
country and another clime.” 

“ What a lesson ts the life of Pestalozzi,” said 
Harriet, “ continually laughed at as a visionary, 
thwarted by adverse circumstances he pursued 
steadily the one great object of his existence. 
Animated by the fire within him, which became 
more and more pure, as experience added its les- 
sons to his own conceptions. Calummiated and 
ridiculed to the last, it was not in this world he 
rgaped his reward—but he has left a name which 


will never die, and has commenced a werk, which 


‘what can be gathered from the scattered 
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| will enable others t6 follow in his footsteps to thy 
great improvement of mankind. There wy 
another traveller who had found his way 


of vas 
Pap 
pative 





to my 








friend’s hospitable country seat—indeed all of any build 
hote bring letters to Lim—who was of another consu 
stainp. He had been from New Orleans Up the was 0 
Mississippi, through Ohio to Niagara, and hag forth 
seen nothing but misery and degradation in al] te langu: 
country. According to his own account he had spirat 
narrowly escaped being Lynched several times would 
for expressing his opinion of republicanism to She w 
freely. Le will publish his travels no doubt. By com 
lis frequent recurrence to his note book during and 0 
our social converse or unthinking merriment, we you n 
were reminded that there was ‘a chiel among w, often 
taken notes’—and if ever his book appears, you vicinit 
will probably find some peculiarity of your ham. conce; 
less friend Harriet, written down as characteristic ime p 
of her country-women trom Maine to Florida, | “th 
was walking with hin once and a shower of min houisa 
obliged us to take refuge in the house of a farmer, drens’ 
the family were respectable and quite well of, tide th 
They were just going to dinner, when we entered, ma fi 
the principal dish was what 1s called a pot pie, “Sh 
perhaps you never may have seen it, so I willdes nately 
cribe it: It was composed of a layer of pasie easy 
and a layer of meat, sometimes veal and some blessec 
tines chicken, cooked together, with a rich gravy “W 
and potatoes sliced in it—the outside paste well rary ta 
browned, peppered and seasoned ; L assure youit doinest 
isa very savoury dish. It was a favorite oned coinmo 
my father’s, and no novelty tome. The English “Tt | 
man tucned tome with a look of disgust and pity, highly: 
saying ‘how wretchedly poor these people nus hes of 
be, to be obliged to eat such stuff.’ Another time tne inf 
he saw a woman hanging up clothes to dry, wit influenc 
what we calla Dutch sun bonnet. He deseribed ast dut 
tu ine, this article composed of a piece of paste with ge 
board, with calico basted over it as an instance of Hye or 
the suffering in this eountry—where such things may re’ 
were worn iusteadof hats. 1 accidentally discov life, L 
ered he has written down in his note book, thatit charact 
is the custom in tais country for unmarried ladies ofagen 
to refuse lobster—b« cause at our table, all the They Ww 
married ladies were foud of it, and I, the only spin ® perfe 
ster refused it. [did not undeceive him. Let his delighth 
country-women believe it if they like. Some of aml! of | 
he younger and mischievous of our party amused My Count 
themselves vastly at his expense—making hin Je me 
believe many strange things were customs of the weumu! 
Wish to 





country. Indeed I could hardly maintain ®Y 
gravity when I saw him eating pork and molassé 
with ill concealed disgust, for fear of giving offen 
to us proud and jealous republicans, by refusing 
what he supposed our favorite dish. For he had 
that sort of spirit which made him servile and cow 
teous to the better classes;rude and uncivil to thot 
he denominated our peasantry. Enough of him, 
we had novel writers, magazine scribblers, las 
poetesses, without number. Travellers from 
parts—who, each contributed from the fund 
information they had gathered something t owt 
intellectual feast. One had just returned from™ 
gaieties of Paris; another deseribed the 
tectutal remains of the ancient inhabitant 
Mexico—ofga nation who have passed away 
loft no records of its history, its institutions, ex® 
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orastedificesandcities. He had also crossed the 
pampas, which yield nothing but horses. ‘The 
gatives ride on horses, eat horse-flesh, dress and 
wild their habitations of horse-skins, and even 
consume dried chunks of flesh for fuel. There 
was one lady poetess, who would sometimes pour 
forth such a stream of eloquence and poetical 
hngnage, it was quite delightful to hear he r. In- 
spiratien would come upon her someuimes, she 
would compose so rapidly it was almostimproptu. 
She would often sing to us little songs of her own 
composition, adapted to popular airs, in a sweet 
ad melodious voice. She was as eccentric as 
you May suppose a poetess to be. She weuld 
dien wander among thie beautiful scenery in the 
vicinity, until she became so absorbed in her own 
conceptions and imaginings, she knew not how 
time passed, and hours were nothing to her.” 

“[hope she was not married and a mother,” said 
hwisa, “and obliged to attend to darving chil- 
dens’ stockings and such like matters—woe-be- 
tide the poor urchins while their mother’s eye was 
ina fine frenzy rolling.” 

“She was both,” replied [Marriet, “but fortu- 
miely for her family, her husband was a good, 
easy man and she had a sister vowed to single | 
blessedness who attended to the children.” 

“Whata pity itis,” satd Adelaide, * that lite- 
ny ladies are generally so negligent of their 
domestic duties. So that genius ina female is 
commonly united to a slattern in appearance.” 

“lt is indeed a pity that a woman however | 
highly gifted, should neglect those important du-| 
ties of making her home happy and implanting 
the infant mind with ideas which will probably 
influence its character through life, is certainly the 
frst duty of a woman—however greatly endowed 
with genius and talent, or however elegant her 
ste or refined her mind may be, and though she | 
may revolt from the homely details of every day 
lif. Let me, however, finish my descriptions of | 
characters, by endeavoring to give you some idea | 
fagentleman and lady who interested me much. | 
Tiey were both so handsome, so accomplished, 
w perfectly well suited to each other, it was | 
delightful to see them together. Their story was 
full of interest, from the many trials they had 
tncountered. He was the son of an extremely 
teh merchant of Brussels, who had toiled and 
wcumulated his thousands with the one ruling 
Wish to form great alliances for his children. 

is his favorite and oldest son, for whom he had | 
hosen some scion of a noble family, formed an | 
tachment to the daughter of his book-keeper. 
ou may imagine the rage and disappointment of | 
he father when the son persevered in his decla- | 
Honof never giving her up. His conduct was so | 
volent and injurious to the lady that he hurried 
80n into a precipitated marriage. The young 
ple full of hope and jove, and conscious talent, | 

# unheeded the old gentleman’s declaration, | 
never leaving a sous to his disobedient son. | 
ey departed to this country, which to them was 


Acquirements*; blessed bylove, their worldly | 
ms were few. But they soon found they had | 
*ontend with adverse circumstances. In| 
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the first place they were shipwrecked—and lost 
their little all. Then they were unknown and 
knew not how to seek employment. They sank 
lower and lower. Their suflerings became every 
day greater until reduced to the last extremity of 
wretchedness. Inthis plight, my frie nd, ever the 
succour of the destitute discovered them, rescued 
them from the trightful abyss into which they had 
fallen, and restored to society two beings, as fitted 
to adorn it, as any persons l ever met, He has 
now a liberal salary for employment suited to his 
talent, and she has taken a class of young ladies 
for musical instruction—for which she is emi- 
nentiy qualified. Through all thei trials and 
sufferings, the flame of pure affection for each 
other has burned brightly and cast its pure tint on 
the pathway ef their lives—and now when relieved 
from the immediate pressure of want, there are 
few people more happy, though still so diflerently 
situated from their former lives ; when they were 
not obliged to take thought of to-morrow, for the 
necessaries of life. He has lately been informed 
of the death of his brother, when on the eve of 
being united to the titled lady, the father had 
chesen for Lis oldest son. Itis to be hoped this 
event will sofien the old man’s feelings towards 
lis first born and forgive him for choosing, one 
of nature’s noblestrank. Such hard unnatural 
feelings cannot last—the pleadings ef paternal 
love must prevail. And now Cornelia where 
have you been roaming.” 

“ Not far, not far,” she replied, “ you know, I 
dislike travelling—ease and repose are my beau 
idealof enjoyment. 1 went to my favorite retreat, 
to the sea side, where my chief pleasure was a 
ride for miles on the hard sand. The incessant 
sound of the breaking waves is so soothing, so 
delightful, Leould indulge one long reverie, with 
iny eyes fixed on those rolling billows for hours. 
Ii seems to me as if the most agitated spirit might 
tind peace and repose there, however vexed and 
harassed by the eares of the world.” 

“Oh, italways worries me todeath,” said Louisa, 
‘to behold that ever restless element—I feel such 
a desire te stop its booming sound, if for only one 
minute.” 

“Tome,” said Cornelia, “ there is always some- 
thing delightful and interesting in the sea. Iwas 
born in sight of it, and have always lived near it. 
I love to gaze far, far out, as far as the eye can go, 
and endeavor to imagine its vastness, its mighty 
power. ‘The many ships which are now travers- 
ing its surface—the many human beings this mo- 
ment at its merey, even when it gently lows away 
from my feet and returns again as if in play. 
Then Limagine that very billow, perhaps, has 
washed the burning sands of Africa or dashed 


against the white cliffs of Old England. E. 8. 





The natural causes of human misery may be 
reduced to two—ignorance and immorality. Both 


land of promise. Here they thought they | are great. Philosophers are right in recommend- 
ould maintain themselves by their own talents | ing the cultivation of the intellect, and by so doing, 


many disorders will be removed, but the aim will 
not be attended without the same care to the moral 
vature of man. 





EMMA ROCKFORD. 









Emma Rockford. 


In Italy, near the city of Naples, there stood a 
castle belonging to the ancient family of Rock- 
ford. 
visible through the old and majestic trees that 
surrounded the mansion; and gave a kind of 
gloom to the beauty of the landscape. In the dis- 
tance rose Vesuvius; whose dark summit appear- 
ed lostin the clouds, and sometimes on an even- 
ing, sent forth such a flash of light as to illuminate 
the bay of Naples; displaying to view the gay 
parties seated in the pleasure boats and enjoying 
the calm beauty of the scenery. Now and then a 
strain of music would arise from some cottage, 
with which the country surrounding the castle was 
studded, and served to heighten the serenity which 
seemed to reign around. 

The castle was now occupied by the Count of 
Rockford, and his daughter Emma, an only child, 
and at the time our narrative commences about 
nine years of age. ‘The count had married the 
beautiful heiress of the house of Clifford; a lady 
every way calculated to adorn the sphere in w hich 
she moved: but she died a few years after her 
marriage ; leaving her infant daughter to the care 
of her disconsolate husband, who shortly after 
retired to the castle, and devoted his time to the 
education of his darling child. She possessed fine 
talents, and soon distinguished herself in the at- 
tainment of literary accomplishments; but what 
rendered her particularly beloved by her father, 
and the small circle of acquaintances which visi- 
ted them, (for it was the count’s desire to live as 
secluded as possible,) was the gentleness of her 


manners, and her sweet and amiable disposition. 
She resembled in every respect, her departed 
mother. Emma had now completed her eighth) 
year; and the ninth anniversary of her birth day 
was rapidly approaching. Her father now re- 
proached himself for bis selfishness, in thus se- 
cluding her from the pleasures of the world; and 
in order to make some reparation, he intended to| 
give her a birth day fete. 


The doors of Rockford castle were thrown open, 
and the apartments, that had for years been undis- 
turbed by the sound of mirth and gladness, were | 
decorated with all the splendor that was formerly 
attendant upon the Rockford family. The count 
had spared no pains or expense to render the 
day delightful to all parties concerned. The 
morning was beautiful; the woods were ringing | 
with the melody of birds, and the air was scented 
by the perfume of surrounding flowers. Emma, 
who was all gaiety and animation, was dressed in 
pure white; with no other ornament than a string 
of pearls about her neck, to which was attached 
She had) 
been gathering flowers and was seated, arranging | 
them into a garland, when her father approached. 


a miniature of her lamented mother. 


“ Emma,” said he, *‘ that nothing shall be want- 
ing to complete your happiness, I have sent to 
P for your old nurse Margaret; she is now at 
White Cottage, and I expect her at the castle this 
afternoon.” 

Emma after repeatedly thanking her father, for 
making her happiness his study, arose, and gaily, 
tripping along, took the path that led to the forest. | 





Its lofty and frowning turrets were scarcely | 
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| Her father gazed after her until her white 1, 
was no longer visible through the trees, and thy 
returned to the hall where the company was 
sembled. 
An hour passed away ; the nurse arrived, sj tT 
- eagerly inquired after her darling Emma; \, eo 
servants were dispatched in every direction, hy yout 
‘She was notto be found.” The count, howeye “7 
still cherished the idea that she might be in som ~— 
peasant’s cottage; but when he found that eye, gethe 
attempt to discover her proved fruitless, he Vielieg and : 
to the bitterness of despair; but his feelings ca, «8 
not be described. Three years passed away; the Bo 
count still remained inconsolable at the los ¢ As 
Emma. His friends in vain attempted to dny Ha 
him from his retirement, and persuade him 10 par 
ticipated in the amusements of the world. Ty W 
only occupation from which he derived UY Salis who 
faction, was in relieving the distressed ; and ly South 
found that his field for usefulness was indes perfor 
large. felt b 
It was one cold, frosty morning in December, protes 
when a peasant arrived at the castle and requesed ed bet 
the Count to go with him to his cottage; for, sil a cons 
he, ‘an old woman came there last night and» ed wil 
treated us to take her in; as she was alm rejoice 
frozen. But this morning, she seems conseioummm “ame 
that her end is drawing nigh, for she is anxious) throug 
see you, as she says she has important informaiaim S| 
tocommunicate ?” The count was soon afier® cherul 
the sufferer’s bedside; who shortly gave him tk liness 
following narrative. them, 
‘* Although my features do not appear to & tions, | 
familiar to you, you will doubtless recollect ay Why « 
name, which is Elwood. I was formerly a ie the res 
mestic in your family; but was discharged o depenc 
account of some slight misconduct, for whieh! the sak 
always vowed to have revenge: and in order! life is 
accomplish my purpose I lingered around them ‘ympai 
castle. Iwas in the forest one day, when yo person: 
daughter passed me. By a false tale of misery discord 
| persuaded her to accompany me to a greaté bd find 
‘tance, although she seemed to go reluctantly. § u 
told ne that she intended to visit a nurse of hers Ne Wa 
who had recently arrived near the castle: > they e 
when we had arrived at the borders of the fores old bac 
-a companion assisted me to convey Emma | from = 
board of a vessel, which set sail for Sicily. the inte 
myself remained here; but afier a few year determi 
began to feel some remorse; and knowing mate w 
only reparation I could make would be the re# dren, a1 
ing you your child, I set sail for Naples. Jsoomm et. Ti 
arrived there and left Emma at an inn; as! few mi 
tended first to implore your pardon, before | fil te 
inter 





for her. But on the way to the castle, | lw 

















taken a severe cold, from which I shall never not 
cover; and I have sent for you to inform Mother, 
where you may find your child.” sath. 

Shortly after she had finished this marti orming| 






at their 


she breathed her last. It would be impossible 
and int 


describe the joy of the count, when the old wo 
finished. He gave orders to have her rem® 
consigned to the dust; and then sent to the 1” 
Emma, who shortly after arrived, and was 
comed by all the villagers. Her father 800” 
covered his gaiety, but it was observed t 
every return of Emma's birthday, a shade of gle 
passed over his brow. 
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A VISIT TO AN OLD FRIEND. 
en 
ORIGINAL. 


A Visit to an Old Friend. 








Twetve years had passed since I parted with 
Rosalie, my dearest friend; the companion of my 
youthful days. That which is said to be the most 
are of all things, female friendship, existed be- 
ween us in its greatest perfection—we studied to- 
gether j visited together, felt alike, thought alike, 
and dressed alike— 


«Both on one sampler, sitting on one cushion, 
Both warbling of one song, bothin one key ; 

As if our hands, our sides, voices and minds, 
Had been incorporate.” 


When I parted with her she, a blushing bride, 
who went with her husband, to reside in the 
South, and I, the sorrowing bridesmaid, who had 
performed the last services I could render her, 
felt bereaved indeed. Many were the vews and 
protestations of ever-during friendship which pass- 
ed between us, and since then we had maintained 
aconstant correspondence. I had still sympathiz- 
edwith her in all her joys and sorrows; with her, I 
rejoiced over the birth of each little darling as it 
came into the world, and shared her sufferings 
through the perils of teething, whooping cough, 
ec. She was now the mother of seven “little 
cherubs,” as she ever called them, and in the lone- 
liness of single life, I felt my heart yearn towards 
them, as some beings on whom to place my affec- 
tions, my interests, and to cheer my lot in old age. 
Why and how I remained single, may not interest 
the reader, but there are some women, whom in- 
dependent circumstances do not force to marry for 
the sake of an establishment, imagine that single 
life is preferable toan union, without that entire 
sympathy, that certain something which fits two 
persons to rub through life easily, without jar or 
discord. Such an union is mostrare and difficult 
o find, every one acknowledges it must be the 
bau ideal of human happiness,—yet if every 
one waited to find the one being with whom alone 
they could assimilate, how many old maids and 
old bachelors there would be! But J have wandered 
from my subject. My heart was made glad with 
the intelligence that Rosalie and her husband had 
determined to return with their family, as this cli- 
mate was considered more beneficial for the chil- 
dren, and the means of education here were great- 
tt. They had engaged a charming residence a 
few miles from the city, and would soon arrive. 
Irejoiced at the prospect of renewing the delight- 
il intercourse with the friend of my youth, as it 

not been possible for me to leave an infirm 
mother, to visit her during her residence at the 
South. Atlength I received a note from her, in- 
forming me she had arrived, and was established 
their future home, with all her “little cherubs,” 
‘nd intreating me to hasten to her immediately, 
tafternoon, if possible, to remain all night, 
that we might have a long, long talk of the past, 
mesent, and future. With alacrity I prepared to 
*ecept this welcome invitation, to see once more 
my dearest friend, and press to my heart those 
ren of my adoption, on whom I intended 

W some of that “ waste of feeling unem- 
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ployed,” which was often an encumbrance to me. 
I arrayed myself in a lavender colored poue de 
soie, my chapeau de paille d’ Italie, for though un peu 
passee, I was still called a fine looking woman, 
and naturally wished to appear the best to my 
friend, moreover, I had a woman’s fondness for 
dress, and always loved to be neatly and fashion- 
ably attired. When the carriage stopped, I 
found Rosalie on the piazza, one child in her arms, 
and surrounded by the others. What an altera- 
tion in my former slight and sylph-like friend !— 
She was exceedingly en bon point, ard her still 
fair face was as round asa moon. She advanced 
to meet me, with much joy, and attempted to put 
the child from her, to embrace me, but he clung to 
her with a pertenacity and force, which one would 
not suppose possible from his puny appearance 
accompanied by such screams as almost deafened 
me. 

“He is teething, poor child,” said she, apolo- 
getically, desisting from her efforts, “and will 
not go to any one but his mother.” 

We entered the parlor, and I was welcomed by 
Mr. Desenfans, her husband. 

“Ts this your youngest, Rosalie,” said I, notic- 
ing the poor pale thing which was moaning and 
wriggling in her arms. 


“Oh, no,” said she, with an air of exultation, 
‘you must see babe,—run, Rosy, and tell nurse 
to bring babe.” She then turned to me and ex- 
claimed—“ How you are altered, Juliet—you are 
so much thinner than you were :” but her atten- 
tion was attracted from me, for just then nurse 
entered with babe, and Juliet and Rosalie, and 
Tom, Dick and Harry, gathered around the oft 
admired object. 


My friend displayed her infant with maternal 
pride, and dwelt on its enormousness so much, that 
I discovered from her, that size in an infant was 
its most desirable personal qualification,—and 
therefore admired again and again, its monstrous 
legs and arms. I found it was expected I should 
take the baby, magnanimously regardless of 
my neat attire, and I held out my arms for the 
young Daniel Lambert, but it yelled as if I had 
been some fell ogress, going to devour it, and 
struggled to go to its mother; the mother once 
more attempted to displace the teething one, but 
its shrill screams were renewed, accompanied by 
the cries of the baby, until nurse was obliged to 
take babe away again. Rosalie looked nearly 
distracted between the two, as long as the distant 
cries of the youngest could be heard. Quiet was 
once more restored, the elder children scampered 
off to the garden, and I hoped to enjoy some con- 
versation with my friend. She commenced in- 
quiring about some old friends: “How is Mary 
D——,”’ said she. 

‘Ah! poor Mary,” answered I, “ she has been 
unfortunate, she _ 

Just then Rosalie started up, throwing up the 
sash, called out—‘ Juliet, Rosalie, come in di- 
rectly, Lave I not desired you not.to goin the sun 
without your bonnets,” 

Rosalie and Juliet, my namesake, twin girls, all 
white, white faces, white hair, white eye-brows, 
white frocks, and white pantaleites, entered. J 
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called them to me, and endeavored to become ac- his munching of candy, loud shrieks of appro, 
quainted; they were very shy, and would not tion close to the ear, pained my auricular orgay, 
approach at first, but their mother commanded, He had not retained his elevation bong before jy 


exhorted and intreated until they sidled up to the | 
sofa on which I was seated, and stuck on the edge | 
with their faces averted from me. A loud outery 
was heard from the garden ; we looked out, Tom 
was sprawling on the gravel walk, ejected by. 
Dick from his wagon, which he had usurped, 
while Harry was drawing him. Mr. and Mrs. 
Desenfans rushed out with consternation, to stll 
the uproar, leaving poor teething Peter, squalling 
in the middle of the floor; whilst I continued cul- 
tivating an acquaintance with Rosalic and Juliet. 
{ succeeded su well, their shyness soon wore off, 


and they approached nearer and nearer, vnul my | 


dress was crushed between them, and they had 
wiped off the moist garden mould from their shoes 
on my light colored attire. Mr. and Mrs. Desen- 
fans entered at length, bringing Tom, Dick and 
Harry with them, who sobbing, snufiling and quar- 
relling, slunk into acorner in disgrace. Rosalie 
seated herse!f beside me, and we again attempted 
something like conversation, but we were soon 
startled by an exclamation from Mr. Desenfans: 

«Good Heavens, Mrs. D., Peter has your sharp 
pointed scissors.” 

Peter, who had become ailent when he found 
no one attended to his cries, was running across 
the room with his favorite, because forbidden 
His mother uttered an exclamation 


playtiing. 
of terror and snatched the dangerous weapon 


away. Hisscreams were loud, long and shri!l,— 


whilst I wondered how any thing so delicate look- | 


ing could produce such car-piercing, nerve-rend- 
ing cries. His mother and father coaxed and 
offered many tempting things for a long time, in 
vain; he held his breath until he was black in the 
face, and frightened Rosalie almost out of her 
senses, Whilst the other children, who like canary 
birds, the more noise they hear, the more noise 
they make, took occasion to rejoice themselves 
with the sound of their own voices. Some sarg, 
some disputed, some sereamed, until the clamor 
became wonderful. Peter was quieted at length 
by a piece of sugar candy, and the rest gathered 
round for fear of being defrauded of their rights. 
It was distributed to all, whilst in the meantime ] 
had turned to a side table, to amuse myself with 
a portfolio of engravings. No sooner had I open- 
ed it, than the tide set towards me; they all rushed 
tosee the pictures, and commenced crowding, 
shoving, pushing to obtain the best place; one 
stepped with a thick soled shoe on my instep, 
nearly breaking a bone, and quite ruining a deli- 
eate silk stocking. 
until my gigets no longer deserved the name, for 
alas! it was before down under sleeves were 
invented. Harry, who had not been able to ob- 
tain a view, in spite of his endeavors to squeeze 
through no space at all, was rampaging behind 
us, like a uneaged tiger. He soon succeeded in 


One clung to each sleeve, | 


slipped and fell ; to save himself he caught at my 
costly French worked cap, but the frail matey 
gave way, and down he went with a handful of ; 
overturning the table, and with it all the childrey 
Houncing and floundering, screaming and kickin 

[ gazed on the confused mass of legs, arms 
heads, engravings, lamps, fragments of the table 
| chairs, etc., with a whirling brain, a dizzy head 
until Mr. and Mrs. Desenfans came to the resey 
of their children and engravings. He looked wi) 
a woful face at the damage of his costly plates 
whilst she employed herself plastering the wou 
ed and soothing the frightened. ‘The servany 
were summoned to assist in restoring order an 
the fragments of the demolished furniture carrie) 
off. Svon after, the children were summoned p 
their supper, and Mrs. Desenfans was left wih 
| only the infant and Peter, who commenced adue 
of cries for their mother’s lap. Mr. Desenfars 
| relieved Rosalie from Peter, and carried him toy 
| window, where by shrilly whistling and loudly 
drumming on the glass, if he did noi silence his 
cries overpowered them, whilst all conversatic: 
| between us was impossible. Supper was over 
‘and the childres rushed into the room, like ator 
‘rent let loose, some still finishing their bread ani 
|butter, some munching cake, ete. They sw. 
rounded me, and intreated me to tell thema story. 
_Leomplied, as IL had already given up my apparel 
jasruined. They now crushed and crowded, ané 
squeezed, until they completely surrounded me, 
one was perched on each sleeve, some before and 
behind and all around, expressing their dnteresti» 
) my tale by kicks and thumps en my poor devo 
ited limbs, until I rejoiced in the sound of thei 
|mother ordering them to bed, and a long long 
period of commanding, exhorting and intreaiing 
(on her part, and whining, erying, begging andre 
sisting on theirs, ensued. Dick would not go, 
| because Tom would not; Tom because Hany 
| 


| 
! 


would not; Rosalie waited for Juhet, and se o 
The father’s voice in the meantime, in the back 
ground, performed a deep thorough bass to the 
detestable concert. At length, by dint of pushing, 
| pulling, and coaxing, the mother tumbled them 
off, Hlistened with reliefto the lessening din,® 
‘the sounds died away in the passage, now and 
then, however, as au intervening door opened, " 
came in fitful gusts, whieh still informed me th 
concert was continued. 

| “Mrs. Desenfans always attends to her chil 
idren herself,” said her husband, * she nev 
leaves them to servants,” 

_ Very praise worthy” said J, whilst I thonght- 
“Poor Rosalic, to what a life has fate dvo 
you.” 

| Silence at length prevailed in the sleepin 
rooms of the children. Rosalie returned, pufiiet. 
“panting, and breathless with fatigue. She gill 


dragging a heavy mahogany chair towards me, retained the infant in her arms, and informed me 
with one leg of ithe scraped the skin off my heel, | asa matter to rejoice at, that babe never went! 
nnd ruined my other stocking ; much delighted, he | sleep until she did: she had tanght it that ive 
clambered up my back and obtained a glimpse | uable hibit because she was so lonely in 
over my shoulder. For peacesnke, I quietly sub-| evening when all the children were asleep. | 
mitted, notwithstanding his puffing and ponting,|then expatiated on the happiness of being " 
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mother, without, however, convincing me of the | 


fact. ‘The little lump of humanity was placed on | 
he floor in the midst of us, that we might all en-’ 
joy a view of it. To give the young one its due, 
it was very quiet, and now, thought I, I can enjoy. 
he society of my Rosalie. Iwas in the full tide, 
of communicating seme intelligence of a mutual | 
fiend, which Ithought must be extremely inter- | 
esting to her, when perceived her smiling, with | 
her eyes fixed, her attentien riveted on her infant. 

« See there,” said she, in a low tone, ‘‘ babe is 
crying to pick up a shadow.” 

Mr. Desenfans hastily threw down his newspa- 
per, and turned to observe the wonder. This and 
other similar performances, absorbed them until 
we separated for the night, which was atan early | 
hour, for my friend's maternal duties fatigued her 
somuch as to render it necessary. The excite- 
mentof the meeting, together with the din of the 
children still ringing in my ears, made me restless 
ind uneasy, it was long before I fell asleep ; at 
length Isank into a profound slumber, until near 
daylight, when f was awakened by Rosalie, who 
pale, hair disheveled and breathless, stood at my 
bedside the picture of despair. 

“What is the matter,” said I, starting up and 
trying to collect my thoughts. 

“Oh, Peter, Peter," cried she, “has a sore 
throat.” 

“Well, what of that,” said I, sinking back 
upon my pillow, 

“The scarlet fever prevails in the neighborhood, 
and that is one of the first symptoms,” answered 
sie. 

Rosalie hurried away, and I hastily dressing 
myself, followed her into the nursery. I found 
the whole family awakened, and all in confusion, 
some running one way, some another, whilst a 
wervant was despatched fora physician. Rosalie 
was mixing medicine for a dose all round, which 
was forcibly administered, notwithstanding the 
«reams, shouts, kicks and cuffs of the children, 
asthey demonstrated their rebellion to this decree; 
however, by the aid of three or four grown per- 
sons to each child, the measure was carried into 
operation. The physician at length arrived, and 
«sured her there was no cause of alarm, Peter 
fell asleep from exhaustion, occasioned by his ex- 
‘rions to resist his share of the medicine, and 
Losalie dismissed the rest of us from the nursery. 
We adjourned to the breakfast room. It was still 
very early, and a damp chilly spring morning.— 
Mr. Desenfans retired to a window seat to read 

“We newspapers, as well as he might in the midst 
af the din of the children, an accompaniment to 
‘tich he had become somewhat accustomed, | 
‘owever was painfully sensitive to the clamor. 
Ney possessed a variety of playthings, but it 
med they all wished the same thing at once-- 
m had a state on which he was caricaturing 
us, dogs, ete., immediately they all endeavored 
possess themselves of that identical slate. They 
pulled and screamed, and begged and quarrelled, 

‘tl Tom threw it down in disgust, and took up a 

kof pictures. The slate instantly lost all va- 
and the hook was the ebject of contention, — 
‘d 80 on.—* Are these,” thought I, “ the litle 

‘secent beings Lexpected to find.” The servants 

























































could not get ever the confusion of the morning 
to prepare breakfast for a long time. It at length 
appeared, and Rosalie joined us. Soon after, f 
took my departure, bruised, sore and wounded ;— 
my lavender pou de ser be bread-and-buttered ; 
sugar-candied, crushed, tumbled and discolored. 
My gigots destroyed, my French cape ia tatters— 
head aching, brain whirling, and nerves diserder- 
ed. After a few more meetings with my early 
friend, which were attended with similar proceed- 
ings, I discovered that Rosalie, though still the 
amiable, good hearted being she ever was, was 
absorbed by one idea only—her children, and 
childrens sayings and doings; childrens disorders 
were the only subjects now interesting to her.— 
whilst she thought, that though her friend Juliet 
was still a fine woman, she had grown rather old 
maidish, had she only married and become a 
mother, she would have been so mach more ir- 
teresiing. Whilst 1, blessed the stars which had 
preserved me from such a fate. gE. 8 
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Now life is bright around thee, 
And strew'd thy path with flowers, 
And every day hath found thee 
Begirt with happy hours; 
I will not tell thee that thy sky 
May sometimes be o’ercast; 
{ will not tell thee that thy joy 
May be too fair to last. 


Now bright those eyes are beaming, 
{ will not tell thee mine 

With tears are ofttimes streaming, 

Lest they should dwell in thine! 

Twill not tell thee that my lip 
Oft breathes a fuit'ring tone; 

To think the hand of "Time may strip 
The gladness from thine own! 


But should the friend's caressing 
Hereafter cheer thee not, 
And the accustomed blessing 
Be in death’s sleep foi got, 
Then think if yet I be, 
One prayer is for thee sped 
To nim, whose pitying eye can see 
The mourner o'er the dead ! 


Then if thy heart be sighirg 

For joys which once it knew, 
While all around be lying 

The flowers of fader hue; 

Then if thy bosom ask thee where 

For solace thou may'st lee— 
Oh! letit whisper that the tear 

Is shed by me for thee! 





Conundrum. 


Pray tell me reader, what profession is it, 

That she pursues, who ofien pays a visit. 
Answer: 

If she prolongs it to a visitation, 

That of a stay-maker is her vocation! 









CORALIE. 











Coralie ; mere words of her friend. She betrayed no emo. 
tion. “ He is my afhianced husband,” she thought, 
* and I must not show that I entertain a doubt of 
his honor.” And the wicked Eugenia departed, 


OR, LOVB IN ITS GLORY AND ITS SHAME. 


” As this pathetic tale you hear, ; and Coralie threw herself upon her couch in tears, 
Why rudely check the rising sigh, and prayed to Heaven for guidance and strength 
Whi seek to hide the pitying tear and protection. 


W hose lustre aids the brilliant eye ? 
Tears which lament another's woe 
Unveil the goodness of the heart ; | 
Unchecked, unheeded these should flow, 
They please beyond the power of art.” | 


Edmund came not to her that evening ; he had 
gone upon one of his mysterious rambles. 4 
sleepless night was passed by Coralie, and when 
they metin the morning, the pale cheek, and the 
languid eyes of Coralie bespoke the anguish 
. ,; , which she felt. 

Fugenia and Coralie were companions from “ What ails my beloved 2” inquired the youth, 
childhood ; they were friends, true friends, until) ,, Meet me to night,” she murmured, and tear 
the man whom Eugenia loved offered his devo- alencet choked her utterance. “2 haves bite 
tions at the shrine of Coralie. Disappointed love grief at heart.” 
frequently transforms woman from an angel into 
n fend; and fiendish was the vengeance contem- 
plated by the false friend of the unsuspecting Cor- 
alie. But Edmund had never whispered affection 
to the heart of Eugenia ; he had never thought of 


her but asthe friend of his beloved Coralie. Yet . din tl ' 

Eugenia fancied that he had been attached to her, | tare above, and in the distance rose the stupen- 
and that her friend had artfully lured him from | dous mountains, where Edmund earned his livel 
her. The wish of Eugenia was father to the | hood in hunting the chamois from erag to crag 


thought that Edmund loved her. She fancied that | and steep to steep, encountering perils and daw. 


| Ty . ; oo 
when he spoke kindly to her, he was influenced | ger. ‘They sat together in that bower, and Ed: 


eos : onjured his Corali i s 
by a warmer feeling than regard; she saw love in pew a njured Ce i “a ad “y ri 
. . ) ’ ipo i = ’ 7 
his eyes, when he looked upon her with esteem ; | ~ that PrSCTOS SPSs HSCs heart Swe te ye 
- all,” she said. ‘ Do not think me inquisitive, do 


she read affection upon his lip, when he spoke in) . Me A 

sympathy. But Edmund never loved Eugenia.— not think me suspicious, Edmund ; but I have heard 
Yet deep, passionate, idolatrous, was the love of that of you which fills me with doubt and appre- 
Eugenia for him. She encouraged the danger- hension. You have already, in the face of Hes. 
ous passion, she delighted in feeding the fire of ven, sworn that age love me, and I cannot believe 
her love, she courted opportunities of increasing that you are false. 

iteshe pictured dreams of bliss which should “ False!” echoed the lover, and the flush of 
know no death till life itself were gone; she pic- | Conscious innocence pervaded his manly cheek. 
tured herself the wife of Edmund, and only awa-| “1 know, I know that you are true tome,’ 
kened from her delusion when she heard that he | rejoined Coralie, and her head fell upon the 
was about to marry Coralie. shoulder of him she loved and honored. 

Cireat as had been her bliss, so masterless was * What—what could have inspired a doubt!” 
her despair, the temple of happiness which she inquired Edmund. 
lad built up crumbled to pieces, and she awoketo! ‘“ No matter,” was Coralie’s reply. ‘“‘ Some- 
the dull despairing certainty that she had loved in| thing—a false report—which I had heard—I am 
vain. The desire for vengeance succeeded the ashamed to own that I paid heed to such ridicw- 
agony of the moment. She longed to poison the | lous sayings. But you'll forgive me, Edmund! 
happiness of her rival, to destroy her felicity, and I will not doubt you more.” ! 
convert the blessing bestowed by Fortune upon| “ Giood, innocent girl!” eried Edmund, pressing 
her into a curse. She who had loved Coralie from | the trembler to his bosom. “ But you will tell 
a child, now hated her with bitter, burning hate. | me what you have heard?” 

She thoughtof slandering her reputation, but) “ They say that—that—” whispered Coralie— 
the virtue, the goodness of Coralie, were so well |“ when you quit the village early of an evening 
known, that any charge against her would be re-| —and will nottell where you are going to—they 
jected and scorned, She thought of poisoning the | say that then you—visit—a—” 
mind of Coralie against her betrothed, and here Merciful Heaven!” exclaimed the lover. 
the chances were in her favor, for Edmund was |‘ Have they discovered that—" 
frequently absent from the village, and she had| Coralie, amazed at the exclamation of her lor 
upon one occasion traced him toa lonely chalet|¢r, involuntarily exclaimed—*A female and 4 
among the mountains, where dwelt a young female | child !” 
anda child. This was excellent material for the Edmund uttered a deep sigh, and clasping the 
evil-minded Eugenia, and directly was the infor- | hand of Coralie firmly within his own, he gazed 
matio:, amplified and colored in the worst tints upon the ground, and strong feelings scemed te 
the ingenuity of the hopeless rival could devise, | contend for mastery within his breast. He wat 
conveyed to Coralie. The affianced bride was | aroused from his reverie by the sweet music ¢ 
startled at receiving such intelligence, but she | the voice of Coralie, who turning her tearful eye? 
scorned to draw an inference unfavorable to him | upon his face, murmured his much-loved name. 





In the evening they met—alone, the stars the 
only witnesses of their interview; they sat togeth- 
er within a natural bower formed by the interla- 
cings of the boughs of the fire and the larch trees; 
before them a little glassy stream mirrored the 














she loved, until she had better proofs than the!“ Edmund!" ehe sighed, and the youth turned 
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towards her, parted the clustering ringlets upon 
her forehead, and said—“Coralie! Still you do 
not doubt my love 7?” 

She gazed at him for a moment, and softly, but 
firmly, answered, “ No !” 

«Coralie! May Heaven's eternal blessing 
rest upon you. You shall knowall. I have done 
wrong to conceal aught from you. I will disclose 
the mystery. You think me innocent—you have 
heard that my visits are to a female and a child. 
lam innocent, and yet what you have heard is true. 
lam poor, Coralie, yet 1 am proud; my family 
has ever maintained a spotless reputation; no sor 
has ever been guilty of an unworthy act; no 
daughter ever covered her parents grey hairs with 
shame. Never, never Coralie until now. My 
father died when I was only twelve years old, my 
mother had gone to her eternal rest before. I and 
asister were left orphans; thrown unprotected 
upon the world, without relatives or friends to 
foster us. We found refuge in the heuse of a 
chamois hunter, who gave us employment. I was 
activeand industrious; my ardent spirit bore me 
up through many difficulties. I saw that I had 
notonly myselfto support, but also that a fragile 
sister depended upon me for protection. And the 
blessing of Heaven was upon me ; and that I thri- 
ved, my little cottage, my stock, my goods, will 
testify. Theold chamois hunter, with whom we 
lived, fancied that my sister bore some resemblance 
toachild which he had lost, and when I left his 
service, and commenced upon my own account, 
he begged me with tears in his aged eyes notto 
take away my sister. I consented to let her re- 
main, for she was attached to the old man, and he 
promised to be unto her as a father. That old man 
hada son; that son contrived to lead my sister 
from the paths of virtue, The reputation of our 
humble family was for the first time sullied, and 
my sister—my poor, one, orphan sister, was the 
irstto fall! Soon afterwards the old man died : 
ve did not know the infamy of his son. That son 
‘ho had betrayed my sister, with a promise to 
make her his wife, then laughed at and despised 
let. She discovered her situation to me. She 
thought that I should curse her. But the poor 
‘horn lamb is no object for man’s curse. J only 
cursed her betrayer. And whenI saw my erring 
“ster in tears and trembling at my feet, as she 
liselosed to me her shame, I felt that I could have 
then the monster who had betrayed her by the 
throat, and killed him. My first impulse was to 
doit; but then I thought that my own life would 
ve forfeited thereby, and though I cared not for 
"y life, T thought that if [ should die, my poor 
“ster and the unborn child would be left in a cruel 
“orld, miserable and despairing. My pride, too, 
‘Ssisted in protecting the destroyer, and I resolv- 
7 upon shielding the dishonor from the world.— 
— ‘the female and the child whom I visit in 
= chalet of the mountains, is my sister 
: herchild. Will you esteem me less for what 
Mavedone? Will you trust, confide in—love me, 

oralie—still 1” ” 
somite spoke nate ‘feelings were too great 
ia ee but tears that fell upon the 

‘s of Edmund )ashe pressed her to his bosom, 
‘plained what waspassing in her soul. 
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“Good girl!” exclaimed Edmund. “TI feel 
that you approve my act. But a more pleasing 
partof my humble tale remains to be tok. The 
betrayer of my sister fell upona bed of sickness ; 
his life was despaired of, and his crime pressed 
heavily upon his soul, The pastor who attended 
him conjured him to disclose his secret grief; and 
he then made fall confession, and prayed to Hea- 
ven to extend his life, that he might make repara- 
tion forthe wrong he had done. And his prayer 
was heard. After he had unbosomed himself, he 
felt relieved, and favorable symptoms occurred- 
When all seemed hopeless, there sprung up a ray 
of light. My sister was made joyful with the tid- 
ings of his penitence. He has recovered; and oh, 
Coralie! my heart swells with joy, when I tell 
you that my suffering sister will be happy yet! to- 
morrow is to be her wedding-day. I would have 
concealed the circumstance, even from you, till 
the ceremony had been past; for I would not ir- 
troduce you even to her while the disgrace clung 
to her. Forgive me: { see—I feel that you do.’ 

And they passed from the bower, Coralie and 
Edmund, more deeply attached to each other than 
ever: Edmund conscious of the true love of Cor- 
alie, Coralie impressed with the conviction of the 
true nobility of the character of her humble lover. 

The wedding of Edmund's sister with the peni- 
tent took place. But Edmund was destined for 
another bride than Coralie. It was death. He 
was pursuing the chamois through a dangerous 
track, and in a moment of wild excitement, at- 
tempted to leap across a chasm at which the hun- 
ters had evershuddered. He made the attempt, 
and fell. He fell downthe chasm, and in a few 
moments lay at the bottom—mangled and dead— 
a frightful spectacle ! 


CHAPTER Il, 


Four years had elapsed since the events above 
narrated, and Coralieand Eugenia still dwelt in 
their native village. Coralie still beautiful, and 
the object of universal admiration. The agony, 
occasioned by the frightful death of her lover, had 
subsided, and she regarded her loss as that of a 
dear friend whose memory was enshrined in her 
heart. When Edmund died, Coralie thought she 
could not love again, and four years had past and 
no one had awakened a stronger feeling in her 
breast than respect ; the string of passion remain- 
ed untouched. Eugenia could never forgive her 
for having loved the man upon whom her own 
hopes had been built; she who had formerly loved 
Coralie now hated her, and the many offers that 
were made for Coralie’s hand, while no one bow- 
ed the knee to her own beauty’s shrine, increased 
the ill feeling with which she was regarded by 
Eugenia. She sought means of destroying this 
state of things, but could find none. Coralie waa 
too good, and too well beloved to render any arts 
that the treacherous Eugenia could practise, of 
any avail. 

At length the Marquis de Lugano, a young no- 
blemari who had just succeeded to the title and 
estates of his deceased father, arrived to inspect 
an old family chateau that bad been comparative- 
ly dese:ted for many years. He proposed staying 





some wecks, as he was delighted with the situa- 
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tion and the scenery. To enliven the dullness, 
he made acquaintance with some of the villagers, 
with whom he spent many hours in rambling and 
conversation, He beheld Eugenia, and was pleas- 
ed with her fine expressive features; her raven 
tresses were always artfully arranged, and her 
dark prophet eyes could scarcely be seen without 
admiration. The Marquis was charmed with the 
peasant, and though the consideration of his sta- 
tion in society prevented him from entertaming 
any serious thoughts of her, he thought she might 
be a pleasantcompapion in his mountain rambles. 
He attached himself to her, but Eugenia, who was 
as shrewd as she was beautiful, understood the 
danger of companionship with a young and hand- 
soine nobleman, and was, consequently, always 
upon her guard. She knew that the Marquis 
would never marry her, and at the outset deter- 
inined upon steeling her heart against him. The 
Marquis was not so cunning as his fair compan- 
ion; for he surrendered his heart at once to the 
dark eyed beauty, and became in love for the 
hundreth time. 

When the period of the Marquis’ stay had ex- 
pired; he was loth to leave Eugenia, and then did 
he exercise all his arts to prevail upon her to 
abandon her home and accompany him. ‘I may 
not marry you according to the forms of the world,” 
he said, * but we shall be united in heart and sen- 
timent; and my honor will insure my constancy.” 

tut Eugenia was too crafty to be caught by any 
such specious argument. But then it suddenly 
struck her that this might be an opportunity for 
revenging herself upon Coralie, and removing a 
rival from her owncircle. The thought was no 
sooner conceived than a demoniac plan was re- 
solved upon. “ Now,” exclaimed, within 
herself, * shall Coralie’s career be terminated.” 
And when the Marquis urged her to fly with him, 
she appeared reluctantly to consent. The Mar- 
quis was enraptured, and he complied with all the 
conditions stipulated by the wicked Eugenia.— 
These were, that he should depart, and that in 
about a month afterwards should send a carriage 
for her, which should remain at a short distance 
from the village, so that no clue might be had to 
her flight. The Marquis agreed joyfully, and they 
separated ; he with another feature in his cap of 
vanity, the consciousness of having effected a tri- 
umph; and Eugenia fiendishly contemplating her 
friend's dishonor. 

On the following day the Marquis departed, and 
atthe expiration of a month, true to his promise, 
a coach was sent to conduct Eugenia. The pre- 
cautions as arranged upon were taken, and Euge- 
nia met the servants of the Marquis at an appoin- 
ted spot, and she then informed them that in the 
dusk of the evening she would be prepared for 
flight. She arranged that in order thatit might 
he seen that she had been carried off by force, the 
servants should seize upon her while she was 
walking with a friend; and when she was asked 
how they should know her from her friend, she 
said by her wearing a blue cloak, and that she 
would walk behind the other. These arrange- 
ments having been made, the exulting woman 
proceeded to Coralie, and engaged her for a walk 
io the evening. 


she 


——— 


The evening came, and‘at the request of Euge. 
nia, Coralie put on her dark blue clonk, and they 
strayed out. Kugenia’s heart beat high ; for she was 
jocedueting her friend to her destruction. She fel 
that she was Jeading her towards a fatal precipice, 
and she exulted in the thought of the near accom. 
plishmentof her revenge. The night was now 
drawing on, and Coralie was anxious to return; but 
Eugenia prolonged the walk by her prattling con- 
versation. ‘“ Dear Eugenia, at length the devoted 
victim exclaimed, ‘“‘we must now return; it is 
growing very late, and my father will be angry.” 

“Oh, no, dear Coralie, I told him that we should 
extend our ramble to night; so make yourself per. 
fectly easy upon that account.” 

“ But she,” exclaimed Coralie, “ there isa ve. 
hicle inthe wood just beyond us, and there are 
strange men waiting about it; this place is very 
lonely and I feel terrified.” 

* Dear!” exclaimed Eugenia, “ What a silly 
little girl you are. Ideclare I see Peter Schwariz 
among'them, who went away with the Marquis; 
surely it must be some of his people come down to 
the chateau: do let us go and see Peter and ask 
him what it means?” Coralie objected; but Eu- 
genia laughed at her fears, and, catching her by 
the arm, exclaimed, ‘Come along, dear ; come 
along.” 

Eugenia hurried her onward; the night had now 
become dark, and Coralie trembled ; the men gaz- 
ed uponthe approaching pair, and Eugenia having 
hastily darted past them, Coralie heard an excla- 
mation *the blue cloak!” and instantly she was 
seized, and thrust into the coach. She sereamed 
for help, she called upon her friend Eugenia, but 
received no reply. The coachman’s whip erack- 
ed, and Coralie felt that they were carrying her 
away. 

** Adieu!” cried Eugenia, as she beheld the 
coach wheeling rapidly off, “ the Marquis will not 
be displeased with my substitute.” And she re- 
turned exultingly toherhome. A story was rait 
ed by her that Coralie had been carried off ina 
strange manner, and there was univereal conster- 
nation in the village. 

To return to the distracted Coralie: When she 
found that Eugenia made no reply to her exela 
mations, she fancied that her friend had been 
seized as well as herself, and prayed and intreat 
ed of the men in the coach torelease her, or to in- 
form her what they meant to do with her. But the 
men had been ordered to maintain a strict silence, 
and she could obtain no reply. In perfect agony, 
the beautiful Coralie was driven onward to the 
residence of the Marquis de Lugano. It took them 
nearly three days to reach their destination, and 
during the while, the choicest delicacies that could 
be procured were offered to Coralie, but she was 
too much afflicted totouch them, She only beg- 
ged the men to tell her what this meant. 

At length they arrived at the chateau; the Mar- 
quis was absent, upon a shooting excursion, and 
it was represented that he would not be home till 
late. He had ordered al mecessary prepare 
tions for the new comall ' ft word that he 
would see her at break he following mort 
ing. She was conducted into"aplendid apa 
nent, fitted up in a most costly style; and the § 
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nouldings and the polished mirrors were beheld 
by the trembling peasant-girl almost with affright. 
Aloquactous maid-servan®had been appointed to 
wait upon her, whe soon made her acquainted 
with the whole particulars of her case, and the 
infamy of the treacherous Eugenia then flashed 
upon her. 

« Well, [ must say,” quoth the talkative wo- 
man,” that my lord has chosen a most charming- 
looking person, Madame Eugenia. O! he isa 
model ofa man, ma’am: so good, so generous ; 
bless you, his heart is made of rubies and pearls, 
and he’s always dropping some of them. Well, 
asisaid, Madame Eugenia, I think he’s made a 
mostexcellent choice. But why (between you 
and 1) didn’t you pin him down to matrimony 7 
Bless you, he’s the tenderest heart in the world, 
and if you had but held out, and cried a little, and 
all that sort of thing, you might have been a 
Marchioness. But some people arn't blessed 
with the intelligence of other people. So as I was 
saying, Madame Eugenia— 

« Have done with your foolish prattle,” exclaim- 
ed Coralie, interrupting the woman, ‘“‘my name 
is not Eugenia.” 

“Well, whether it be Eugenia or whether it be 
not, am certain my lord said that it was, for that 
Madame Cugenia had agreed to come, and had 
ordered him to send the coach for her.” 

“0, Heavens!" cried Coralie, «« Can this be 
possible. Lam betrayed!” And she fell fainting 
onthe floor. In that state she was conveyed to 
bed. 

In the morning the Marquis de Lugano caused 
information to be conveyed to the new comer that 
he was waiting her attendance in the breakfast- 
room. Coralie besought, and prevailed upon the 
rervant to accompany her. She had conceived 
the treachery of Eugenia, and saw that she was 
completely in the power of the Marquis. Upon 
her entering the breakfast room the Marquis arose 
from his seat, and flew to meet her. “Welcome!” 
he cried, “dearest Eugenia, to my arms and 
heart "and he outspread his arms to embrace her. 
Coralie shrank back, and the Marquis then per- 
ceived thatit was not Eugenia. He gazed at her 
in surprise and wonder. 

“O, my lord, my lord! cried the phrensied 
el; “ behold the victim of base perfidy. Euge- 
via has betrayed me. What her motive wasl 
know not, but she has caused my being here—in 
jourpower. She has conspired my ruin, and I 
~“ only hope for safety in your humanity, your 
woner ! 


“You amaze me !” exclaimed the Marquis.— 


“Ido not comprehend this. Where is Eugenia?” | 


“O, my lord, she enticed me from my home 
wider the pretence of aw evening ramble. She 
wed me to where your coach was waiting ; she 
abandoned me, when your servants seized me— 
ind Tam here, her victim.” 

* You are very beautiful.” 

“O, spare me, my lerd, spare me. I have a 
poor old father at home who will die if any harm 
comesto his child.” 

“ Will you breakfast with met?” 
“My lord, L cannot eat.” 
“You may leave-us,” said the Marquis, uddress- 
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ing the servant, who, not slow to act upon the 
hint, hastily retired. Coralie attempted to follow 
her, butthe Marquis gently detained her. “ No, 
no,” le said, “* you must not leave me just yet.— 

Since accident has thrown so peerlessa gil in 
my path, cannot let her quitme without some 
little enjoyment of her company.” 

Coralie trembled, and fell in tears at his feet. 
She besought compassion ; she pictured her bereft 
father in his cottage at home ; she narrated the 
simple story of her life, how she had cheered the 
declining days of her parent, who would die if 
she were not restored to him unharmed. The 
Marquis proffered gold and jewels; he spread _be- 
fore her the treasures he had prepared for Euge- 
nia; he tempted her with a description of the jeys 
which money would obtain forher. He said that 
she might maintain her father in a palace, and 
free him from the necessity of working for his 
bread. 

“O, Heavens!” she cried, “ My father would 
scorn to live upon the wages of his daughter's 
shame. He would beg or die first.” 

The Marquis paused for amoment. Atlength, 
ina tone of tender compassion, he said, *« Let us 
take breakfast. We are here alone; but I give 
you my word of honor, that you shall not further 
be insulted.” 

Coralie timidly sat down to breakfast. And the 
modest and delicate attentions of the Marquis en- 
couraged her. They spoke of Eugenia, and the 
snare which she had laid for her friend; andthe 
Marquis felt persuaded of the truth of Coralie’s 
story, and of hergentlenessand innocence. Be- 
fore the meal had ended, the Marquis said to Cor- 
alie,.“I must, no doubt, appear to you a very bad 
man, but I will endeavor to remove that impres- 
sion by returning with you to your father! But 
we cannot go today. I expect my mother and 
sister at the chateau, and have promised to devote 
a few daystothem. I meant to have kept Eugenia 
concealed from them, but, Coralie, I shall have 
much pleasure in placing you under their protec- 
tion, until we can depart. Will my promise to 
that effect relieve you?” 

‘Ina great measure, my lord,” said Coralie, 
“but my poor father.” 

“O, my mother shall write to him the full par- 
ticulars of this singular occurrence ; and, perhaps, 
he willcome and seeus all. [will invite him: § 
enly wish to restore his daughter spotless to his 
arms again ” 

Coralie clasped her hands and looked up to 
Heaven as if she would implore a blessing; but 
her eyes were filled with tears, and she eould not 
speak. ‘Good girl, good girl!” exclaimed the 
Marquis, “Heaven forbid that I should harm 
you.” 

The Marquis departed,imagining that the humble 
peasant girl would be more at ease in his absence ; 
he left orders that she should be properly attended 
to, and then proceeded to meet his mother and 
sister, to whoin he made a full confession of this 
strange affair. 

The mother of the Marquis was a kind lady, 
and her first thought on arriving at the chateau 
was to see Coralie. She questioned her, and was. 
pleased with the artlessness of her manner. She 
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immediately wrote, as her son requested, to the 
father of Coralie. 

It was nearly a week before the old man arriv- 
ed, and he found his child the darling of the whole 
family at the chateau. The kindness of the Mar- 
ehioness had encouraged her, and she had recover- 
ed all her wonted liveliness; the Marquis beheld 
her with delight. The meeting between the father 
and child was an affecting one; and when they 
talked of departing for their village, the old Mar- 
chioness begged them to delay it for a few days. 
She had begun to love Coralie. A week passed 
and the Marchioness was more reluctant than 
ever to partfrom Coralie. And the time had ar- 
rived when she was to depart for her own resi- 
dence. 

‘“ You must come and visit me,” said she to 
Coralie and her father, «I will not be denied.” 

And Coralie and her father became the guests 
ofthe Marchioness and her daughter. The Mar- 
quis de Lugano rejoined them on the following 
day ; for with Coralie the pleasure of his life had 
departed. And Coralie and her father dwelt in 
the chateau of the good old Marchioness for many 
months; the Marquis was there also. And when 
Coralie expressed a wish to revisit the scenes of 
her childhood, she was no longer the dependent 
peasant girl; she was the wife of the Marquis de 
Lugano. 

Adored by her husband, and beloved by his 
family, the gentle Coralie at length experienced 
that happiness which had for years eluded her 
pursuit. The wicked Eugenia could have no 
greater punishment than that of beholding her 
rival's felicity. 





Accomplishments, 


BY MRS. 8S. J. HALE. 


Youne ladies are now a-days taught a multi- 
plicity of arts and accomplishments, and nothing 
which can add tothe graces of mind and man- 
ner, seems to be omitted or forgotten. Only one 
requisite is wanting to complete the system. It 
is, that these intelligent and accomplished young 
ladies should be sedulously instructed in the art 
of applying their knowledge and exhibiting their 
graces advantageously. Not that they may pro- 
cure a good establishment, which as the term is 
now understood, means a fine house, fine furni- 
ture, and a husband who has‘money in his purse,’ 
but that they may be fitted to discharge those im- 
portant duties which can only make woman use- 
ful, respectable, truly beloved and consequently 
happy. The aim of female education, therefore, 
ought to be, not to exalt those who enjoy its ad- 
vantages above their sphere, but to make them 
more capable of performing the part which the 
laws of society, and, indeed, the nature of things, 
ullot as the peculiar province of the female. ‘She 
looketh well to the ways of her household,’ is a 
commendation which every lady who is the mis- 
tress of a family should be ambitious to deserve ; 
and should she possess genius, and eVen talent, 
yet still let her remember, that to make a happy 
home for her husband and children, is far more 
praise worthy than to make a book, 


————— 


How to tame a Turbulent Hy. 
band. 


AN ANECDOTE OF THE FIFTEENTH CENTURy. 


A tradesman who lived in a village near § 
Albans, had been twice married and ill-treated 
his wives so as to cause their death. He soughi 
a third, but, as his brutality was well knows jy 
the place where he dwelt, he was obliged to 
fifty miles off for a wife. 

He obtained one, and after he brought her home, 
all the neighbors came to visit her, and acquain: 
hee in what manner her husband used to treat hy 
former wives. This somewhat surprised her, by 
she resolved to wait patiently till her lord ang 
master should take it into his head to beat her. 
She did not wait long for her husband was, 
terrible fellow. 

One morning he waited on his lady with» 
cudgel, and was preparing himself to make ug 
of it. 

“ Stop,” said she, “I fancy that the right 
which you now pretend to have over me is not 
mentioned in the marriage contract; and | de. 
clare to your Worship, you shall not exercise i, 

Such a distinct speech disconcerted her husband 
so much that he laid down his cudgel and only 
began to scold her. “ Get out of my house,” 
said he, ‘and let us share our goods.” 

“ Readily,” said she, ‘and I am willing to leave 
you.” And each began to set aside the moveables. 
The lady loosens the curtains, and the gentleman 
unlocks an enormous trunk to fill it with his 
property; but, as he was leaning over to plac 
some articles at the bottom, she tripped up his 
heels, pushed him in and locked the lid. 

Never was man in a greater passion than our 
hero; he threatened to kill her, and made more 
noise than a wild boar caught in a trap. She 
answered him very quietly:— My dear friend, 
pray be calm, your passion may injure your 
health! refresh yourself a little in this comfortable 
trunk, for I love you too much to Jet you out, now 
you are so outrageous. In the mean time she 
ordered her maid to make some custards and 
cream tarts, and when these were baked and 
ready, she sent round to all the neighboring gor 
sips to come and partake of her collation. 

This was served up not on a table, but on the 
lid of the trunk. Heaven knows what pretty 
things the husband heard all these famous tatlers 
publish in his praise. In such acase a wise man 
must submit, and give fair words; so did ov 
friend in the chest. His language was soothing, 
he begged pardon, and cried for mercy. The 
ladies were so good as to forgive him and let him 
out of the trunk. To reward him for his goo 
behavior, they handed him the remainder of the 
tarts. He was thus completely cured of his 
brutality, and was afterwards cited as a model for 
good husbands, so it was sufficient to say to those 
who were not so, take care of the trunk ! to make 
them like himself, as gentle as Jambs. 
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To be the best of the company is the way" 
grow worse—The best means to grow better '* te 
be the worst, 
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ORIGINAL. 
The Lost Ship. | 


BY J. E. VAIL. 


«But where, thought I, is the crew? Their} 
struggle has long been over—they have gone down 
amidst the roar of the tempest—their bones lie | 
whitening among the caverns of the deep. Alas! | 
not one momento shall ever return, for love to} 
cherish! All that shall be ever known, is, that) 
she sailed from her port, and was never heard | 

” > ’ L- 2 a 
& more.” —Irving’s Sketch- Book. 


Futt five and twenty years ago, . | 
O’er these glad waters blue, | 

A gallant ship, rode proudly forth, | 
With a bold and hardy crew. 

And many a long, and lingering day, 
’Mid seas, but known to few, 

With canvas spread, in white array, 
She plough’d the waters through. 


One morn, the day-god shone not forth, 
But o’er his well known track, 

The clouds were gathering in their might, 
Terriffically black. 


Loud roar’d the winds, the waves ran high, 
The vivid lightning flash’d, 

While ever and anon, the while, 
The rattling thunder crash’d. 


The hardy crew are on the deck, 
Prepar'd for weal and woe, 

To guide the bark—perchance the wreck, 
But fear, they do not know. 


Ah! little think they, ‘neath the waves, 
They soon in death shall sleep, 

Their bones, shall whiten, in their graves, 
In caverns of the deep. 


The gallant ship, still ploughs the sea, 
And flies in haste away, 

While from her prow, is flying now, 
The gathering foam, and spray. 


The storm comes on, in all its might, 
In madness pours the rain, 

While foamy billows, in their spite, 
Steal o’er the troubled main. 


Btill, still, she braves the tempest’s wrath, 
Despite of sea and wind, 

Though surges greet her, in her path, 
She leaves them all behind. 


And who is he, who walks the deck? 
Proud monarch of the wave ! 

That storins, nor tempest, doth not reck, 
And thinks his bark to save. 


Vain man! e’en now she sudden sirikes 
Upon an unknown rock ! 





While mast and helm, and all on board, 
Aleeady fee! the shock. 


Again she strikes !—ler masts are gone, 
Her spars bestrew the main, 

Oli! never, shall she bear them hence, 
Ne’er shall she float again. 


She sinks—she sinks !—the waters close, 
W hile o’er her roll the waves, 

And fifty men that breath’d at morn, 
Sleep in their watery graves. 


All heard she sail’d, in triumph forth, 
But more they never knew, 

And none are left, to tell the tale 
Of the ship, or gallant crew. 
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I’ve Lately had some Money. 


Onscurety I have pass’d my life, 
A wretched ignoramus, 
Till J, like Byron, woke and found 
“ Myself one morning famous ?” 
All darkly has life’s weather been, 
Though now so bright and sunny; 
But then this change, is not so strange— 
I’ve lately had some money! 


Where’er I went folks ran away, 
As if from burning lava ; 
1 seem’d a living emblem of 
The “ Poison-tree of Java 
"Tis not so now, for all, I vow, 
Flock near, like flies round honey; 
Oh! magic change of Fortune’s wand— 
I've lately had some money ! 


had 
. 


I used to say some funny things, 
At least I dared to think so; 
But dead upon the ear they fell, 
And all away would shrink so! 
My mouth I never open now, 
But all I say is funny ; 
They'll e’en oft bring hysterics on— 
I've lately had some money! 


Though young and handsome, once I thought 


That I should ne’er be wedded ; 
Mammas, their daughters kept from me, 
As from a scarecrow dreaded! 
The ugliest girl lL could not move, 
Not her with hump, and one eye; 
But « Angels” now run afier me— 
I’ve lately had some money ! 


Unnotic’d I might walk about 
Through Broadway to the Battery, 
Ere man to me would touch his hat, 
Or woman drop a curtsey! 
But now I[ never venture out, 
But each sad face turns sunny ; 
All bob their heads like mandarins— 
I've lately had some mene y! 


On any subject in debate, 
If an idea started, 

I ne’er was listen’d to, and none 
Cared how in scorn I smarted! 
My slightest whisper now is heard, 
No more their ears are dunny ; 
They cannot act without my views— 

I've lately had some money ! 
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The Hazard Table. 
NO FICTION, 


I weLt remember the night when, at the re- 


quest of his mother, I set out to look im cme of 


the private gambling houses of New York fer the 
dearest friend of my college days. Henry Vil- 
liers, in mind as well as person, was emineiitly 
calculated to conciliate the affections of all arou nd 


him; and [ thought he must be changed indec¢ d, if 


I could not win him back from the fatal pursuit to 
which he had addicted himself, to the bosom of a 
family by whom le was almost idolized. He liad 
not been at home for some days, and his absence 
had created the most serious apprehensions. I 
had undertaken to remove them. 

It was at the end of the severe January of the 
present year; for two days previous a snow-storm 
had raged with unwonted violence; the streets 
were every where covered to a depth of from 
three to four feet; and when a projecting corner 
or accidental winding had created a purticulat 
current of air, the drift had risen toa height even 
dangerous to the incautious walker. It had just 


commenced to thaw, and the cold was much more 


With 


an involuntary shudder, 1 wrapped my cloak 


intense than it had been during the frost. 


more closely round me, and with unsteady st ps 
waded through the masses of melting snow, in 
which, at each moment, I sank above the ankle. 
I might perhaps have been inclined to turn, for the 
chill of the night seemed but to second the inter- 
nal shuddering with which [committed myself to 
the dens of infamy and vice; but that image of 
the aged mother, as she weptin all the agony of 
hopeless solicitude over the blighted prospects ot 
her son, rose freshly before me:—I heard the 
heart-thrilling tones with which she called on the 
absent Villiers—* My lost, my ruined child” 
still rung in my ears; and I hurried on, with the 
determination that no effort of mine should be 
Il 
needed any additional inducement, 1 had but to 
recal the silent anguish of Miss Villiers, and I felt 


wanting to restore that child to her arms. 


armed for any conflict of mind or body to which 
Tcould possibly be exposed. [pursued my way 
therefore down R street with 
gy. The heavy damp onthe lamps compl tely 
obscured their brillianey, 


renewed 





ener- 


y, and left seareely light 
sufficient to show the pallid faces and shivering 
forins of the wretehed victims of vice, whom the 
cravings of want lad driven out even on sucha 
night asthis to earn a miserable subsistence. | 
shuddered at the solicitations, in which the utmost 
efforts could not conceal the hollow tones of hun- 
ger and disease ; and turning from the costly ave- 
nue of fashionable commerce, I passed into the 
first of a succession of streets which were to lead 
me to the object of my search. 

A series of involved turnings led me, after a 
walk of some five or ten minutes, to a retired 


street, which I had ne difficulty in recognizing ns | 


the place I was in quest of. I gazed anxionsly 
around to discover the house to which I was di- 
rected, but the uniformity of all those near me. 
presented almost insuperable difficulties. 
lower part of the house seemed, from the closed 


outside shutters, to partake of the nature of ashop, 


‘yr i 
The 


pushing a door immediately opposite the st 
motioned to me to enter a long and low roe™ 
crowded with figures, all of whom appeared deep 
ly interested in their various occupations. 
not at first see Villiers. Close on my right lay the 
remnants of a supper to which full justice 
peared to have been done, for but a few frag mens 
‘remained to satisfy the appetite of one oF 

who, having been too late for its first glories, 


— — — a =_ 
| whilst the windows of the upper stories gave pro. now 
mise of a comfort very inviting to those whom the tha 
label of * Furnished or Unfurnished Apartments . 
might tempt to look towards them. said 
I pressed my hand on my bosom to ascertaiy he i 
that the pistols with which I had armed myself gre: 
were still there, firmly grasped my stick, and eros. « 
ed to examine more accurately the house Op posite. gazi 
There was no appearance ef a door, yet I was wre: 
convinced it was the place EF sought; and I moved his ¢ 
a few steps aside te search furan entrance, when ful d 
a tall figure, wrapped like myself, in a eleak, look 
' crossed the street, approached me closely, anda mad 
voice in rather gentlemanly tones, though marked rath 
lyy aslight Irish accent, said, “ This is the house, face 
I chink, Sir.”’ had 
The question tallied so completely with wha uon 
) was passing inmy own mind, that I answered »- ty of 
voluntarily, ‘I believe so.” He 
My new acquaintance, however, seemed, po- mea 
withstanding his remark, to entertain no doubts Jalm 
on the subject; for, turning short inte a very nar- as th 
row passage, Which the darkness had hithero hight, 
prevented me from observing, he approacheda er, fr 
sinall door, or rather pane}in the side wall, and whic! 
knocked three times, gently. I kept close by his them 
site. We heard the grating of iron, as a chain could 
was thrown jnside across the entrance. The and v 
door Was then opened so far as to admit a strong On 
clare of light to fall upon us, and a face was pro- were 
truded though the opening, which accurately re- half-a 
connoitered the person of my companion, whe plainl 
stood foremost. The scrutiny seemed satisfacto- Oppos 
ry, sofar as he was concerned; but a short whis spicuo 
per ensued, in whieh the phrases, “new face,” img ce 
“fresh stranger,’’ were barely audible. The partons 
door was then opened to its full width, seareely seeme 
sufficient indeed to admit us singly, and I found might. 
that we were ina small hall, between the outside attends 
entranee and an inner door completely covered part. 
with cloth, and surmounted by a brilhant lamp— tons o} 
The attendant turned a spring key inthe lock,ad 3 “eort 
ushered us ona very steep and narrow stairease, asthe 1 
which my companion and myself ascended with Few, h 
equal steps. Ns Vota 
In a room on the first floor, I distingnised 4 pying ¢ 
strong light, and a number of eager voices~ 9 Were th 
Thither, then, IL was in the act. of turning, when the occ: 
the voice of my new acquaintance interrupted me, My Gi 
as he said: ; ting dir 
“That is the billiard-room; you go up stairs, i “is left 
don't you?” watehec 
“ Why yes, I believe I shall,” said I, endeave A small 
ring to assume an air of as much sang-froid ~, an 
possible, and believing that, up stairs, if there wes ut his 
the hazard table, Villiers was more likely ® Progress 
be found. The m 
We proceeded accordingly to the second floor, i eat wi 
and my conductor, for I had fallen inthe reat, self by 


aircase, 
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now voraciously swallowing whatever remained 
that was eatable. 

“They sup early, Sir. We are almost too late,” 
said my companion ; and throwing aside his cloak, 
he instantly attacked the remaining viands with 
great zeal. 

«[ thank you, I am not hungry,” I replied, 
gazing at the same moment on the form and fea- 
wres of the speaker. Succeeding events imprinted 
his appearance on my memory with but too fear- 
ful distinctness. He was one of the most powerful 
jwoking men lever met. About six feet high, and 
made in proportion, his frame was remarkable 
rather for strength and weight than activity. The 
face, as his eyes were bent on the supper table, 
had nothing in it peculiar, except that the projec- 
tion of one or two front teeth broke the regulari- 
ty of the features. 

He looked upwards, however, as he addressed 
me a second time, with “ You don’t eat Sir;”’ and 
Jalmost shrank from the expression of his eyes, 
asthey met my view. Small, and deep set, of a 
light grey color, but appearing at first view dark- 
er, from the overhanging and closely-knit brows 
which shaded them, they seemed to combine in 
them all of ferocity and cunning that imagination 
could picture. I moved hastily from beside him, 
and walked towards the further end of the room. 


On one side was the fire-place, around which | 


were grouped, busily engaged in conversation, 


half-a-dozen persons, whose countenances too | 


plainly showed that they had nothing left to risk. 
Opposite was placed a large table, the most con- 
spicuous portion of which was a circular revolv- 
ing centre-piece. It was divided into small com. 
partments colored red and black, and the game 
seemed to be regulated by the color into which 
might chance to fall a small ivory ball, which an 
attendant rolled round the edge of the circular 
part. Behind this person were pasted the regula- 
tons of the roulette-table; and [ gazed for a min- 
weortwoat a game, of which | had often heard 
asthe most ruinous among the varieties of play. 
Few, however, appeared on this evening to be 
i$ votaries; and I turned toa round table, occu- 
pying the whole end of the room, about which 
were thronged all who seemed really engaged in 
the occupation of the place. 

. My first glance fell upon Villiers. He was sit- 
lng directly opposite to me, leaning his face on 
bis left hand, whilst with nervous anxiety he 
watched the person who was throwing the dice. 
Asmall pile of counters lay immediately before 
bim, and his right hand rested carelessly on them ; 


‘ 


Alas! how changed he was from the Villiers of 
{my college days! He was pale almost ghastly ;. 
/but a hectic flush of unnatural red flitted occa- 

sionally across his cheek, and showed more plain- 

ly the ravages of dissipation. His elegant form, 
| always slight, and now greatly attenuated, seemed 
unfit to associate with the reckless countenances 
‘of those who surrounded him. 

His dark hair, which I had so often admired, 
at present extremely Jong and discrdered, was 
thrown back from ijiis brow, as if its weight was 
too much for him to endure. 

He was not now betting, but seemed to have 
reserved himself until it should come to his turn 
' to take the dice-box. 

I sighed involuntarily, and, I suppose audibly, 
for Villiers glanced quickly round, and his eye 
met mine. For one moment a burning blush 
crimsoned his cheek, and a spasmodic affection 
seemed to flit across his brow. It was but fora 
amoment. He looked, rather than nodded a re- 
cognition, and turned to watch the game. 

“You don’t play, Sir,” said the voice of Var- 
ney, at my elbow, “Come, just by way of a 
flyer, to put you in humor, I'll bet you a twenty 
he throws this time, either a deuce or an ace.” 

“ Very well,” said I, mechanically, and not sor- 
|ry to throw away a trifle to avoid observation. 

The throw was four and one, and I was in the 
act of handing over to Varney the amount which 
I presumed I had lost, when the voice of Villiers 
prevented me. 

“ You need not trouble yourself to pay that bet, 
Sir,” said he, coolly. 

“Who says so?” cried Varney, with a loudness 
| which instantly commanded the attention of all 
| present. 
| «I do,” answered Villiers, quietly. “The odds 
were in your favor; you made only an even bet. 
} By the rules of this table, itcannot stand. Bank- 

er, does the gantleman lose his money ?” 

The man looked for an instant at Varney, and 
evidently hesitated; but the tone and manner of 


} 





aaa " : 
| Villiers prevailed, backed, as it now was, by that 


of anumber of young men round the table, and 
with manifest reluctance he decided that the bet 
} was off. 
| Varney said nothing aloud, but my blood ecurd- 
‘led, as I caught the scowl of demoniac malignity 
'with which he glared across the table, and as he 
ground his teeth, f could hear him muttering,— 
“ D—n him, I'll be revenged !” 
' Itnow came the turn of Villiers to take the box. 





| He pushed into the centre of the table all of his 


but his attention was completely riveted oa the | counters that remained, and scarcely waiting umil 


Progress of the game. 


The muscles of Villiers’ face worked for a mo- | 
ment with convulsive energy ; but steadying him- | 
by an effort—apparent to me, at least—he | 


Pushed across the table about one half of the 
Counters before him. 


“ You are fortunate to-night, Mr. Varney.” 


turned, and saw, receiving the counters, with 


” air of 


bad 


cool satisfaction, the man with whom I | 


any thing else. 





entered. I barely noticed him, however, for. 
my feelings were too much interested in watching | 


Proceedings of Villiers to allow me to dwell | 


an equal number were risked against them, he 
threw the dice without naming any number. 

“A main, Sir,” said the Banker. 

“I had forgotten,” said Villiers; ‘‘seven's the 
main.” 

The dice rolled out, and the next moment I 
heard the announcement “ Deuce-ace :—caster 
loses !” 

«*Nicked out, by Jove!” said one near me.— 
‘¢ He’s smashed now; he has lost a devilish deal 
to-night.” 

My ear caught the words, but my gaze was still 
upon Villiers, and I started at the wildness visible 
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in his demeanor. His eye was expanded in a/his opponent. But excitement seemed to haye 
glassy stare, whilst his hand passed rapidly over lent to Villers unnatural strength. Sull, Varney 
his pockets, as if to see w hether there yet remain- watched him with a coolness which showed he 


ed in them any thing to stake. knew such efforts could-not last, when suddenly, 
“ Shall [ pass the box, or will youtake a back, in making an effort, which was evidently intended 
Sir!” said the Banker. to end the contest, his foot slipped, and his owy 


“Pass on. But no! no! Who will set this weight, joined to a blow from Villiers, prostrate 
watch? cried he, as he pushed forward a large him before us. 
gold repeater, which had been given to lim by his ‘ Raise the ruffian,” said Villiers. “ Let him 
mother, and which I knew he therefore highly | come on again.” 
valued. | The group round the fallen man hastened to 
The stake was unusual, and no one replied. | obey the direction, surprised that he showed but 
“ It's worth two hundred,” said Villiers. “* Who little sign of animation, and utterly astonished at 
will risk one hundred against it!”—he paused.— | the casualty of the contest. 
“Or fifty?” he added. | Chance, however, had accomplished more than 
A note was thrust from behind me into thering, | any one believed. One or two deep groans issued 
while I was myself pushing forward the money from Varney as they raised him; a strong con. 
in place of the watch, which | was determined to} vulsion shook his body; and then, the sinking 
gave. head and nerveless arms showed, but too plainly, 
Villiers raised his hand, as if to throw; and J! that the spirit had passed into the presence of Him 
feared I was too late, when suddenly pausing he | who created it. 


said, ‘‘ Whose money is that, Banker?” The consternation occasioned by the discovery 
« A gentleman's opposite,” said the man, look-| gave an interval for action. I seized Villiers by 
ing to Varney. the arm, and, thrusting a pistol into his hand, 
“Ido not bet with that person,” said Villiers,! whilst [held forth another myself, dragged him 
deliberately. ‘ Will any one else set me?” towards the door, and whispered,—* Fly for your 


Every eye was turned on Varney and hishuge life! They will be upon youin a moment.” 
form appeared literally todilate with rage, as he I spoke, however, to one who heard me not, 


exclaimed furtously, but, mechanically obeying the impulse, he had de- 
“Beggar! what mean you? Dare you insinu- scended about half way down the stairs, whena 
ate that I play unfairly?” burst of execrations from the room above, follow- 
Villiers did not answer, but eyed him with ed by a rush towards the door, warned me that 
cool contempt. we had not a moment te lose. 
The question was again put, and ina stillmore| I gave Villiers a violent push forward. The 
ferocious tone. mufiled door below gave way to an impetuosily 


Villiers looked full in his face, and. taking up that defied all barriers. The astonished watch 
his watch, said, slowly—* Do I insinuate? ‘The | man yielded to the summons of an armed and ap 
matter is now beyond insinuatior. lt amountsto parently desperate man. The outer door opened, 
certainty.” | “ Thank God!’ I shouted involuntarily, (:hough 

There was one moment of silence. A rush! along with us rushed into the air several of those 
succeeded, and my eye caughitthe form of Villiers, | who had been above,) when a firm grasp was 
as it fell senseless onthe floor, while the fierce laid on my collar, and I found that we were in the 
eyes of his opponent gleamed brightly above him, | hands of a strong body of watchmen, whom the 

‘+ Aye, give it to hint ” shouted several voices. | nvise above had summoned to the spot. 
“Teach these beggarly fops what it is to meet; Some of them made their way up stairs, the 
with a gentleman of science !"’ others guarded their prisoners. The former soon 

I pushed hastily forward, and taking a pistol) returned, bringing with them the lifeless bedy of 
from my breast, cocked it, and exclaimed, The) Varney, and several of the men I had seen in the 
first who touches him dies!” ‘hazard room. ‘The rest, in the confusion, had 

Varney drew back in terror; I slowly raised, managed toescape. We were all marched to the 
my friend fromthe ground, and, with the assist-; watch house. 
ance of one or two of the more gentlemanly-| Since the discovery of Varney’s death, Villiers 
looking persons round me, endeavored to recal had not spoken; but, as I got closer to him mn the 
animation. narrow entrance of the police office, I could hear 

His forehead had struck in his fall against one | him muttering to himself, “ Ruined! aye, ruimed! 
of the legs of the table, and the blood was flow-| And now a murderer! Oh! God, a murderer!” 
ing profusely frem the wound. In afew moments The tone was so hollow that I could scarcely 
he revived. His eye glared wildly round, when recognise it, but I had little time for thought. An 
suddenly springing from our grasp, and shouting, examination intorthe circumstances was imme 

“ Defend yourself, coward !"—he precipitated diately proceeded with, which ended in my libe- 
himself on the huge form of Varney, who stood ration, and in the detention of Villiers. The pr 
gazing on the scene, in evident triumph. } vate room was allotted to him, and we entered 

The movement was so unexpected as to throw | together. 
us into momentary confusion, and rapid blows He threw himself on achair in the apartment; 
were exchanged between the combatants, before pressed his hands convelsively on his fore 
any one could interfere to separate them. /and shrieked, in tenes of bitter desolation, « My 

The conflict was, apparently, most unequal ; for | God !—my mother!—Ellen!” 
Varney wastaller, and nearly double the weightof' I drew near to him, and placing my hand 
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‘¢ said, “Villiers, dear Villiers, recal your sen- | ORIGINAL. 
his, $8 ’ d | 
—be yourself—and all will yet be well.” 
or “ated ) To F. I. 


He started at my touch, sprang from the seat | 
and with all the violence of a maniac, screamed, 
«OF, touch me not—it’s a lie! I did not do it.— | 
Who says so?—No! no! no!” 

The excitement had exhausted him, and again 
he sank back on the chair; but a minute had 
scarcely elapsed, when he leaped on the floor, 
and, while his whole frame shook with horror, 
and hiseyes glared at the door, as if he saw there 
the spectre of the murdered man, shouted, “ Look! 
look! there he is. See the blue flames! He | 
beckons—he seizes me! Oh, save—save—save 


Craseg, cease, my friend, and leave to love-sick 
fools 
Thy amorous train, and all their wily snares, 
Nor longer rove, where giddy passion rules, 
| Disease and death will follow unawares; 
No longer share the board of noise and glee, 
Where sense runs riot—guilt and vice abound, 
From maddening scenes like these, once more be 
free, 
And leave the revel cup, the boisterous sound, 
And Jet thy genius shine, and be with laurels 
me!” crown'd. 
> # * * * 
‘In sooth! ‘tis strange that talents such as thine, 

But why should I recal the horrors of that long , Which erst was seen in many a tender “ay, 

night ? Fit after fit followed of frantic despair, | Where genius shone, in every polished line, 
succeeded by the weakness of exhaustion. At | Should sink so soon, and last but for a day! 
times, it was with difficulty that I, with the aid | Siake off thy drowsy sleep, and once more start 
of my servant (whom I had sent for,) could res- Thy burning numbers in the soul-tirilling verse,, 
vain him from some act of desperate violence ;— | Probe with thy magic skill, the human heart, 
whilst, at other periods, he sank to a state of so | tosh nit tnn entutsielnn: again rehearse, 


great weakness, as to lie in utter insensibility in Let thy lost name be won, and thy great genius: 
my arms, : 


| 
During the few intervals of collectedness which er 
heenjoyed, { gathered that he had been intro- | Let no misgivings, still thy tuneful lyre, 

duced tothe hazard table, several months before, | But wakeful numbers, and heroic song, 
byamutual college acquaintance of ours; that he | Imbued with spirit, energy, and fire, 

had gradually grown more and more fascinated | Sublimely chaunt thy glowing notes along : 

by the demon of gambling; and finally, that, for | The balmy air—the ever raging sea, 

tue last five days, he had been continually en-| The flowery copse—the deep sequestered dell, 
gaged at play, and had never rested during the The rippling brook—the shady walk, or lea, 
whole of that time, having been wound up, by | Are themes, which, if thy genius once would 


repeated losses, to such a height of desperation, dwell 
as tobe insensible to the progress of time. Upon—would make our hearts with fearful 
Varney had been the principal winner, and Vil- rapture swell, 


Shall fam’d Niagara pour its liquid flood 
In foaming torrents ;—throwing far the spray, 


lets had, more than once, reason to suspect him 
of unfair play. His attempt to swindle me had 
convinced him that those suspicions were well 
f : ‘ ar Shall Freedom, parchased by our fathers blood, 
ounded, J had witnessed the closing scene. | Nor live j 10: seal au’? 
. . ; | Not live in song, or swell the tuneful lay ? 
“lam new,” said he, « utterly ruined; and,” he | ‘ 1) Hud “ bill wns led " ,) ” 
: “ Shit udson’s billows unregarded ro 
slowly added, “a murderer!” a : = ’ 
Careering far, through hills and vales, among, 

Through craggy mounts, unyielding to controul,, 
In peerless majesty, move stately on, 

By thee untouched—by thy sweet harp unsung? 


His mother and sister he dared not, could not 
meet. Indeed, it was evident to me that at pre- 
tent he was unable to do so; for the very idea was 
distracting to him, that convulsion after convul- 
son succeeded, until completely exhausted, he Such themes as these, and others | could name, 
sank into a broken slumber, interrupted every Of war, of rapine, blood, and guilt, and crime, 
five or ten minutes, by the agonies of remorse | Would earn for thee a never-dying fame, 
ind despair, as the image of the deceased Varney | Then pour them forth, in thy wild strains, 
*emed to flit before his view. sublime! 

Fever and delirium succeeded. Mind and body | Too long thou lingerest, at the door of state, 
five way together, and, at the end of a week, 1) Rush boldly in, and claim the awaited prize, 
flowed to the grave the remains of him for Then shall thy muse, in ecstasy elate, 
whom all who knew him had anticipated a long | Bear thee aloft, among the o'er spreading skies, 
“reer of happiness and honor, ~ And win, for thy inglorious self, a fame which 

My friend, my friend, how bright was thy ri- | neverdies! ste 
“"g,—how dark the close of thy life. 





To an Infant. 





A Lover's Wish. Wuen born, in tears we saw thee drown'd, 
T While thy assembled friends around, 
War dost thou gaze upon the sky? ; With smiles their joy confessed ; 
Oh, that I were yon spangled sphere ; So live, that at thy parting hour, 
every star should be aneye, They may the flood of sorrow pour, 





To look with love upon thee here! And thou in smiles be drest. 








PIC-NICS. 





ORIGINAL. 
Pic-Nics—From Uother Side. 
BY JOHN NEAL. 


Masquerade at the Lalian Ope ra-House. Worca 
capital inask, a large blue cloak and a 5-4 white 
cravat, with the corners pulled out aud flowing. 
Taken for a barrister by some who followed afar 
off, whispering just loud enough to be overheard 
by me—Brougham! Brougham !—tp us a speech, 
Brougham ! “Others would have it that I was a 
dissenting preacher. Took advantage of the 
character and lectured them soundly. 

“tf you are a parson,” said a little saucy black- 
eyed thing, “¢ what business have you here ?” 

“Would you have me preach to empty pews 
I came hither in search of my congregation,” 
said I, “ through the nose.” 

« Fiddle-de-dee—that’s a pretty excuse—you 
might go every where, (with a look that every-body 
appeared to enjoy,) any where; under such a 
pretence.” 

« True,” answered [, with considerable unction: 
“T promise you—and therefore I shall go any- 
where that affords me a chance of meeting my 
people, my business being not to call the righteous, 
but sinners to repentance—umph hag 

Reproved the women about me for hidirg their 
faces—almust the only part they dreamt of hid- 
ing properly: also, the mountebanks for not un- 


; 


covering theirs, if their object was to be laughed 
at. Observed that all the pretty fortune-tellers 
kept the money their hands were crossed with, 
even while they wore the richest lace, and in two 
or three instances, jewels of price—thereby sus- 
taining their characters with considerable truth. 
An, as for the orange girls—if I made a purchase, 
they never could get at the oranges, their baskets 
being all netted over with strong twine. Profita- 
ble enough ! 


patched upon their elbows, and as many more 


Priscilla Tom-boys with large hoops—and never | 
|ing by the back window. Done by Bouton and 


a word to say for themselves. 

British Museum. Very fair—free admittance ; 
the only thing of the sort on this side of the British 
Channel. Hunted up the head of Chaucer, about 
which, Professor Silliman had excited my curiosi- 
ty, fifteen years ago. ‘There hung a portrait of 
Chaueer, just opposite the show case, kept for the 
sole purpose of showing the resemblance—a 
fractured pebble, agate, or something of the sort, 
like the celebrated specimen of quartz kept so 
long at Dartmouth, N. H., and labelled “ supposed 
to be a crystal.” Of the Elgin marbles 

Wesr.—Mr. not Sir Benjamin. His drawings 
were wonderful—worth forty times more than the 
best of his pictures. Mr. Baker—former Charge 
d’Affaires at Washington, saw the original of 
Death upon the Pale Horse—the drawing, not the 





poh! 


paiting—at Paris, when it was the admiration of 


Europe—all the world, he says—I say Europe, 
not liking to be so very extravagant. Nevertheless 
though, it was a capital affair. Give me that, or 
Moses smiting the rock—and the British Gallery, 
or the Pennsylvania Academy, or anybody else, 
that would give them house-room, might have his 


————_———_—_—_—_ 


thought I, and exceedingly true !| 
Found five or six Jeremy Diddlers with white paper 


pictures for al] me. By the way—what do they! sufferer got himself into a helpless condition, ¥ 


callhim Sir Benjaminfor. He was never knight. 
ed. Perhaps because he followed Sir Joshyg 
Reynolds, and preceeded Sir Thomas Lawrence, 
as President of the Royal Society. 

Londou Weather. Month of March. Every 
inorning fine—with sunshine, blue sky, ete. etc, 
rain or hail regularly about 11 or 12—and always 
during the day. March22,—within a single hour, 
we have had snow, bright sunshine, hail, thunder 
andrain. Call you that English weather? 

Mrs. Hemans. Educated herself. Reads Greek, 
Russ, ltalian, German, ete. etc. ete. Teaching 
wer boy Greek at this time. Never saw but one 
play acted. Began to write at 16—published, 
Short—light hair, and [ believe blue eyes—not 
lier father wasan American. Good teeth, 

Leslie. Justlefthis picture. May Day, time of 
Elizabeth—dresses from authority, rich, humorous, 
quaint, and very faithful. About to be engraved 
for Ilurst and Co., by Heath—twelve hundred 
guineas? equal to siz thousand dollars, exchange 
included. Painted three or four years ago—s 
four year’s work for the engraver. Miss L— 
patronised by the Duke of Sussex—in danger, 
can’t draw, must come down therefore. P. 8.~ 
Did come down. 

Diorama. Wonderful! Canterbury Cathedral, 


sure, 


best; Valley of Garnier, beautiful. Part like 
stage scenery, with different surfaces. Water in 


motion----detected the arrangement immediately 
by shifting my place, though the keeper insisted 
upon the whole being a plain surface. Fudge!~ 
thought [----and fudge! therefore, said I. How 
strange the progress of faith! At first we believe 
stage scenery real—as children we do—by and by 
we disbelieve nature. We begin with believing 
anything: we end with believing nothing. | 
doubted the painting of the Cathedral—so huge, 
immense, and over-whelming ; believed it partly, 
at least, a mechanical contrivance, particularly 
when a cloud passed slowly over it, producing 
the strangesteflect. It was altogether too natural. 
Picture fifty feet by twenty, I should think, judg- 


Daguene. Why are not the real Dioramnas intro 
duced into New-York and Philadelphia—they 
would be a princely fortune to the proprietors. 
P.5.----So [ say now, after waiting ten years. 
What we call a Diorama here is a paltry imp 
sition----the real Diorama is miracle, a wonderful 
miracle. You cannot be persuaded for a long time 
that you do not actually see a vast open country 
the sky----the moving moon and stars in their 
developement----cloud and sunshine. What | 
say is true, 

Theatre--- Adelphi. Two thirds the size of our 
second clase----the Baltimore, Holliday-street~ 
for example, not larger. 

London Weather, Skating January 11, 1826.-- 
Leave America, with all her winters, river 
lakes and ice—ignorant of skating and actually 
learn to skate—I, a native New-Englander—on the 
canal in St. James’ Park, London, at the age © 
33 !—much laughed at by a multitude of beg 


ners, quite as awkward, as myself to say the lest 
of it. Many a brutal joke perpetrated on those 


about me—one or two quite humorous, when © 
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TRIFLES. 











eS“ 
perhaps one skate on, or both partly atongyed. 
Got along pretty well. By the end of two hours 
sitogether, not one-third of which time I was in 
actual motion, I could manage a dead pull right 
yhead with considerable swiftness—though my 
feet somehow would’nt bear to be strapped up, 
and [hated to find my nostrels and eyes full of 
lamp smoke, for we breathed nothing else the 
morning I learned to skate. Frightened aut the 
appearance of the Serpentine where they had a 
seneral receiving house for the drowned and miss- 
ing—fact—never could have belie ved that women 
orchildren were capable of seeing human life in 
manifest and most alarming peril, without show: 
ing either terror or sympathy. Yet here it was 
sw—thousands and thousands of beautiful and 
well dressed women were crowding the bank s@f) 
the Serpentine, while the rotten ice—ice! it 
looked more like wet paste-board, was covered 
with foolish young men skating for their lives. | 
Among them, [ saw my friend Parkes, of Birming-| 
ham, the author of the work on Chancery, a. 
leading reformer, amusing himself, half-leg deen | 
inthe water for a long while, though he kept near | 
the shore. 
August 22.—Peaches from Tad Abbey, very) 
good, large and juicy—-quite equal those of New-| 
York, Philadelphia, or Baltimore. After all, how, 
strangely mistaken we are about English weather, | 
and English fine fruit. 





Trifies, 


BY MISS ANNA MARIA SARGEANT, 
The tender heart 

In the pure realms of elevated thought 

Beholds a scene of varied beauty wrought 

From daily products of ous common life. 

It requires no arguments to prove to mankind 
that lilg isamade up of a variety of scenes, joyous 
and sorrowful. Experience has proved, even to 
those who have spent the shortest period upon 
earth, that they must not expect unintermitted 
sunshine ; as in the material world, storms are 
necessary to purify the air, and render it whole- 
some, so in the moral, adversity has, or is designed 
have, a similar salutary effect. 





alone, it tendsto mar the peace of those around 
us, Who may otherwise be disposed for tranquillity, 
perhaps of those whom we really love, and whose 
happiness we most earnestly desire. We fre- 
quently see the quietude of a whole family dis- 
turbed by one discontented repining member, or 
ashade thrown upon the sunny hours of a social 
party through the conduct of one -disagreeable 
individual. Selfishness lies at the bottom of this 
too common error, the person is too much absorb- 
ed in lis own, perhaps fancied cause of disquiet, 
to heed the feelings or comforts of others; thus he 
wounds the former and distarbs the latter without 
remorse or if, as is sometimes the case with those 
who are called good but hasty dispositions, repen- 
tance speedily suceceds, and they are truly sorry 
for the wounds they have inflicted. The con- 
trition cannot always make amends for the fault, 
or the forgiveness, however freely bestowed, 
restore the mind to its former peacefulness, 

A very considerable portion of our happiness 
depends also upon our cultivating a taste for those 
simple pleasures which are within the reach of 
all. We are too apt to attach the idea of enjoy- 


/tmnent with something that is expensive, or difficult 


to be attained. I have heard persons contend that 
nothing easily procured was worth acceptance, or 
could afford gratification; but the contrary is my 
own opinion, and that opinion is the result of ex- 
perience. Ihave usually found those things from 
which Ihave expected the highest delight, yield 
disappointment, whilst some unlooked for pleasure 
has arisen froma source I little deemed of. 

Frequently has it been my lot to remain in my 
quiet home to fulfil some domestic duty, whilst 
my companions were seeking enjoyment in some 
public diversion, and my situation has often been 
the most to be envied. The perusal of a beok, or 
the very directing our thoughts into pleasant chan- 
nels, even when the hands are employed less 
agreeably, may produce a fund of innocent and 
tranquil gratification. 

A quietevening walk in the society of some be- 
loved relative or friend has been one of my sweet- 
est recreations, especially if it could be enjoyed 
amid the enchanting beauties of nature. To the 
mind of taste how exquisite is the delight her 
varieties can afford, whilst my hand is engaged 
penning this little essay, my eye ever and anon 


The aggregate of human happiness or misery | raises itself to share in the beauty that surrounds 


does not, however, arise from great events ealen-| 
inted to produce either the one or the other; many 
years may ofien intervene between any very im-| 
portant changes; it rests, therefore, chiefly on the, 
smaller concerns, the trifling incidents, as they | 
we termed, to influence our feelings and our 
tonduct; and upon these trifles how much of our 
own comfort and that of those connected with us_ 
depend. 

The cultivation of a good temper is one very im-| 


portant item in the account of those things which | 
bear upon our every-day happiness; without this) 


— ; 
qWalification let us be placed in the most prospe- 


fous circumstances, we cannot enjoy them, the 

©pposition to our wishes, the least fancied 
neglect disturbs our equanimity and throws a 
ightover all that was before gay and beautiful ; 


nor is its baleful effects confined to ourselves eminent degree, is not often required of us; but 


me. Itrests upon the sinking sun amid the golden 
tinted clouds or seeks the verdant meadow, upon 
which the sheep tranquilly graze. My ear catches 
atintervals the harmony of the feathered choris- 
ters and my smell is regaled by the aromatic plants 
which cluster beneath my open window. Are not 
these pleasures calculated to soothe the mind even 
in its anguish, and elevate it in gratitude to the 
great Giver of all good ? 

We often hear persons making flaming profes- 
sions of how disintefestedly and how nobly they 
could act towards their friends, were they placed 
in such and such circumstances, when they atthe 
isame time omit those trifling opportunities of 

serving them whieh occur daily. To bring into 
action the most shining and conspicuous virtues, 
| to perform feats of heroism and self-devotion in an 
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LIFE AND DEATH. 








to bear with the frailties and infirmities of those 
who continually surround us, to exercise self- 
denial in trifling matters, or by some little exertion 
on our part to give them pleasure, is what we all 
have in our power, be our situation ever so 
humble. 

If this regard for trifles were more commonly 
felt and ackyowledged, life would not so frequent- 
Jy be the theatre of strife and disquiet. We have 
hourly proof that it is infinitely diflerent with the 
Almighty Being whose creatures we are, and by 
whose breath we live. He does not deem it be- 
neath His notice to feed the young ravens when 
they cry. The same hand which suspended the | 
countless multitude of mighty spheres in the in-| 
finity of space formed the simple violet which | 


vpens its modest eye unheeded to the sun, and the | . 


worm which trails amid the grass, and is crushed 
by the foot of preud, self-sutlicient man. His 
wisdom appoints the time for those moving worlds 
to perform their course, and the clirysalis to break 
ats fetters and taking the beautiful form of the 
butterfly, rove amid the flowers. Nothing is too 
high for the exercise of His power or too low te 
claim His love. 





Husbands and Wives. 


Let all whe have experienced the bliss of a 
husband's love, or who have more sadly learned 
its value by Ws reverse, sav W Lether indeed the 
devoted, constant love of a husband is not a bless- 
ing worthy to be prized and cherished. 
know this happiness; but still more will the 


forlorn, the wretched, the broken-hearted! who! 
pine wonewho sit and weep over times gone! 


by;—whea the cold, neglectiul husband, breathed 
to them of naught but love and constancy : when 
he, who once watched herevery look and motion, 
and listened to each word in eager fonduess, now 
leaves ker, lonely, deserted, weeping perhaps, to 
east his eyes of love on others; when he now) 
leaves the once adorned and happy wile. As the 


tears fall silently down her care-worn face, does | 


she not think with bitter envy of the lost posses- 
siou of that treasure; the devoted love of a hus- 
band? Yes, yes; it was once her's, and she 
repaid it, by the full gift of all the strength, the 
depth of woman's calm unchanging love! She 
gave her heart; her affections; her own soul; 


that gift which had been sought for and won, 
where is it now? Itis despised, neglected, cast 
aside ! 
te hide a bursting heart under a placid brow; to 
seem happy, and thus she mav chance to win 
back that wavering heart. But no! he comes— 
he speaks in careless displeasure, in cutting sar- 
casm, or perhaps, still worse to bear, he searcely 
speaks—he scarcely heeds her! 
He sees her weep—he has seen her smile; in 
angry impatience he turns away muttering, “ what 
folly!" and again she is left to weep alone in 
bitter earnestness of a bursting heart! Yes! let 
those who have known the bright reverse be 
thankful! Let them acknowledge their blessed- 
ness! Let them cherish and guard the precious 
possession, so soon, so easily lost. 


It is too much! 


All | 


She tries to smile against hope ; she tries 


‘Twas but a Word! 


"Twas but a word—a little thoughtless word! 
The wind hath ta’en it with the rose-leaves strowp: 
And art thou angered so soon, mine own? 
Oh! canst thou not that silly thing afford 
Should pass thee by, well knowing thou art lord 
Of all the rest? L would have shut mine ear, 
Nor looked upon the thought [ would not wear 
Around my heart as being part of me, 
Ensolved in our deep love’s intensity ; 

A shadow should not fall where I adored, 
What is a word that it should come between 
To darken where the quiet light hath been 
Shining so steadfastly !—and now ‘tis past, 
Let not the pulse beyond the passion hast ! 


“'T was but a word—a little thoughtless word! 
"Twas buta word !—and what then do we meay 
By love, and all those things on which we feay! 
Why do we tremble at the wild wind’s chord! 
Why are fresh tears fallen on an old record! 
Because we treasure all things from the hour 


| That gave us love, for an iutmorlal dower— 

| An’ thou wouldst have the heart in aug lit believe, 

It must believe in words; and so receive, 
With bosom bare, or truth or falsest sword, 


Call nothing little ;—let there be a thought 
Of lioliness in words: for they are fraught 
With many meanings to the list’ning heart; 
So tune them of thy soul to be a part. 





Life and Death. 


Ar morning I stood on the mountain’s brow, 
In its May wreath crown’d, and there 

Saw day-rise in geld and in purple glow, 
And | cried" Oh life, how fair !”’ 


As the birds in the bowers their lay began, 
When the dawning time was nigh, + 

So wakened for song in the breast of man 
A passion heroie end high. 


My spirit then felt the longing to soar 
From home afar in its flight, 

To roam, like the sun, still from shere to shore, 
A creator of flowers and light. 


7 , 
ah! too much perhaps, forgetful of her God! and | At even I stood on the mountain's brow, 


And, wrapt in devotion and prayer, 
Saw night-rise in silver and purple glow, 
And i cried—* Oh death, how fair!” 


And when that the soft evening wind, so meek, 
With its balmy breathing came, 

It seemed as though nature then kiss’d my chee 
And tenderly sighed my name! 


I saw the vast heaven encompassing all, 
Like children the stars to her came; 

The exploits of man then seemed to me small- 
Nought great save the Infinite’s name. 


Ah. how unheeded, all charms which invest 
The joys and the hopes that men prize, 


| While th’ eternal thoughts in the poet's breast, 


Like stars in the heavens arise! 
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ORIGINAL. 
The Two Maidens of Andalucia. 
Translated from the Spanish. 
[ConTINUED. ] 


Dow Rarart and his party now pressed for- 
ward into the woods, where they soon discovered 


——EEEe 


timidity of the youth, caused a suspicion that 
their companion was a woman. After supper 
Don Rafael asked him whose son he was, as he 
was acquainted with most of the principal inhabi- 
tants of the place. 

“fT am the son,” replied the youth, “of Don 
Eurique de Cardenas. a gentleman well known in 
that town.” 












the unfortunate travellers. It wasindeedasingu-| «J know Don Eurique well,” said Don Rafael, 
lar spectacle. Forty persons were there of all) «and am well assured he bas no son, but if you 
ages, some tied to trees, and some busy loosening | have said this to mislead me, from a wish to con- 
themselves and others. Some were nearly naked, | ceal your name, be at rest, I will not trouble you 
while others had been forced to exchange their | by more questions.” 
rich dresses for the ragged attire of the Banditti— | _ “It is true,” said the youth blushing—«“Don 
one was weeping over his losses, while another | Eurique has no son, but his brother, Don Sancho 
more merrily inclined, was laughing over the) has several.” 
strange figure which his fellow travellers presege | Don Rafacl shook his head and smiled--“ Don 
ed. Here one mourned over his gold, while his | Sancho has no sons,” he said, “I know him well, 
neighbor deplored the loss of the valuable relics | he has one daughter, who is said to be the most 
hehad brought from Rome. On all sides were | beautiful girl in all Andalucia,--I have never 
heard groans and sighs. iseen her, as often as Thave been at the house, 
The two brothers looked on very sorrowfully, | and am indebted to fame for this information.” 
not forgetting to give thanks to Heaven that they “All you say Senor is true,” said the youth in 
had escaped so fortunately. Their compassion, | confusion—* Don Sancho has but one child, 
particularly that of Theodore, was most excited, | whose beauty, however, fame has exaggerated. 
bya lad apparently of sixteen years, who was | Pardon me, gentlemen, for deceiving you, but 
tied to the trunk of an evergreen oak. All the | seeing you took me for a son of noble parents, I 
dress left him, was a shirt and trowsers of linen, |called Don Eurique my father, I am, however, 
in spite of which his beauty was very striking. ‘the child of Don Sancho’s Steward, who has 
Theodore dismounted to untie him, and was / served him many years and | was born in his 
thanked by the stranger with much grace and | castle. Being vexed at some part of my father’s 
sweetness—which so increased the interest she jeetiduet;t took all the money I could procure, and 
had taken in him, that she now sought out Calvete | sat out, as I told you, truly, for Italy, in search of 
and conjured him to lend his cloak to the youth, \distinction in the wars, for many have rendered 
promising to buy him a new one at the next town. | themselves illustrious who have come of a lowly 
Calvete willingly gave it, and Theodore threw it) parentage.”’ 
oer the shoulders of the young man; at the) This contradictory account of himself, and his 
ame time asking his name, and where he was apparent confusion, confirmed the suspicions of 
from, and to what place he was journeying. The|Theodore, and after supper she informed her 
youth replied he was from Andalucia, and from brother of all she had imagined and obtained his 
ttown which Don Rafael and his sister knew | consent to endeavor to discover the true history 
was near their own home. He had just come | of the youth. Accordingly she invited the youth 
from Seville, he said, and was on his way to Italy to take a seat with her, in a baleony which pro- 
loseek a passage at arms, as was the custom of jected from the broad window over the street. 
te Castillian youth, when his unhappy fate |“ Senor Francisco,” began Theodore, “ for this 
threw him in the Bandit’s path, who had robbed you say is yourname. You wish, as you say to 
him of all his money, and clothes to the amount of give us some return for all we have done for you, 
thee hundred escudos. Notwithstanding® all | and will not refuse to satisfy me in anything I may 
this, he should still press onward, as his ardor|request—my acquaintance with you has been 
was not to be so easily cooled. The pleasing ‘too short as yet, to warrant this, but perhaps at 
manner of the youth, joined to the circumstance | some future time you will give me the information 
of his being a neightor, determined the brothers|I seek. Should you hesitate to confide in me, I 
‘odo all in their power to serve him, they accord-| shall still feel as much inclined to serve you as 
ingly placed him upon Calvete’s mule, and having | when first I met you. Although my years are 
f'ven some money to each of the most necessitious, | few, I have had a great deal of experience in the 
‘mong which were eight monks and friars, they | world, and by virtue of this, I have discovered 
Set out for Igualidad. Here they learnt that the you are not the youth your manly dress would 
alleys of which they were in search, had arrived indicate, but a woman, and moreover a woman of 
¢ day before at Barcelona, and would depart in| rank, as your beauty and grace proclaims. That 
‘wo days, unless they were sooner forced off by | you are also unfortunate I see, or disguised and 
security of the coast. This news caused | alone you would not be. If this be as l imagine, 
lem all to arise before dawn and set ovt on their | do not hesitate to declare it, for by the faith of a 
4y. None of them had slept much that night, | knight and a gentleman, I swear to assist and 
brothers being partly kept awake by surprise | serve you to the utmost of my ability. That you 
nd curiosity ; fot the evening previous, at table,|are a woman you may not deny, as I see that 
odore, while gazing at the youth they had | clearly by the holes in your ears and for fear some 
ted, discovered his ears had been bored,| one as curious, but not as honorably disposed as 
» And the great embarrassment and blushing | mysclf, should discover your secret, L would ad- 
10 
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vise you to conceal these traces of jewels, which | 
alone belong to your sex. With me your secret 

is safe, and I have pledge myself to assist you in| 
all that lies in my power.” 


we ; : = 
companion,—* well ! the night arrived,—whs 
happened 7—Did you escape——did you many 
him, or did your father discover all-—tell ine hoy 
your happy adventure ended.” 


bs ° | ss . ° . ° ‘ 
The youth had listened intently to all Theodore; “ Itended,” said Leocadia, “in bringing me 
had sail, and when she ceased, he seized nor | Save alone and wretched--he came not all thy 


hands, covering them with kisses and with the 
tears which fell in showers from his beautiful eyes. 


vight.” 
Theodore breathed freely, and the tumult whieh 


Tears sprang to the eyes of Theodore, for women | the spirit of jealousy had conjured up was one 
of gentle condition, are ever tender hearted, and | more stilled, and she listened eagerly to the yp. 
ready to sympathise in the grief of others. After | mainder of the history of Leocadia. 

a few moments the sobs of the youth ceased, and| * Not only was he absent that night,” continued 


with a deep sigh, he said, “1 wish not, nor can 4, | 


Leocadia, “but for eight days I neither saw pe 


deny. Senor, that your suspicions are true. Tam ‘heard of him. Atthe end of that time the news 


a woman, and the most unhappy one that treads 
the earth. Your services, and your kindness has 
forced me to declare the truth to you, and if the 
woes of another will not weary you, listen, and | 
will tell you my unhappy history.” 

“Indeed it will give me great pleasure,” said 
Theodore, “ mixed, however, with pain, that you 
suffer thus, as I already feel all your griefs as my 
own.” 

Theodore embraced her new friend, with such | 
kindness, that the young girl became more com- 
posed and began her story as follows : 

“T have told you the truth regarding my country, 
but not in relation to my parents. Don Eurique 
is my uncle, for Lam the daughter of Don Sancho— 
that daughter whom your brother has spoken of 
as being so beautiful. The falseness of that 
report you will now be able to perceive. My 
name is Leocadia. Two leagues from my native 
town lives one of the richest nobles of Andalucia, 
who traces his origin from the ancient and honora- 
ble house of the Adorno's of Genoa. He has a 
son who, if fame lies not as she did regarding 
me, is pronounced one of the most accomplished | 
and agreeable of men. Being a near neighbor, 
and fond of the cliase, he often accompanied my 
father on hunting expeditions, and frequently on 
those occasions staid two or three days at our 
house. It was then that fortune, or love, or my 
inexperience, conjoined to produce those misad- 
ventures which have brought me here, and in this 
disguise. Having gazed more on the graceful 
Marco Antonio, than became a retiring maiden, 
and reflecting on his noble lineage and great 
wealth, I felt, thatto be his wife would bring more 
felicity than ought else the world might offer. 
My love soon rose to such an excess, that Marco 
perceived it, and soon made himself master of 
the secret of my bosom. L will net trouble you, 
Sir, with all the particulars of this aflair—suf- 
ficient for you to know, he made every endeavor 
to induce me to elope with him. He had already 
aworn to marry me alone, and confirmed his vows 
by signing his name to a promise on paper. Lat | 
Jast consented, and the night so much desired 
arrived.” 

Theodore had listened in silence, her soul | 
hanging on the words which fell from Leocadia, | 
for the name of Marco Antonio, bad pierced ber 
heart as witha dagger, and seeing the extreme | 
beauty of her rival, and reflecting on her re-| 
finement and grace, her feelings were wrought 
wp to distraction and lousing all caution, she ex- 
claimed with a vehemenuce which startled her | 


came that be had left his home, carrying away 
with him a young lady named Theodosia, davg). 

‘of a noble house, and as beautiful as she wa 
amiable and agreeable. When this reached my 
ears, the dreadful darts of jealousy and despai 
pierced my heart---my brain, and my soul wer 
on fire, and in the flames were consumed, al! 
patience, all discretion, and all maidenby reserve, 


| Woe is me! what wretched hours I spent!—how 


vividly | painted in my imagination, the charms 
of ‘Theodosia, more beautiful than the sun, anda 
graceful as she was handsome, and above all s 
happy as I was wretched. I read over, and ove 
the written vows of my faithless lover, and sav 
if [ published them, he would be forced to abiie 
by them, but when I remembered the beauiiil 
creature who accompanied him, I lost all hope, 
and dashed the paper to the ground. I wounded 


my face, tore my hair, cursed my fate, and acted 


a thousand extravagances, so that in the end! 
detesmined to escape from my father’s house, 
seek for my lover or for death. Opportunities 
are seldom wanting to further evil designs, | 
dressed myself in the clothes of my father’s page, 
took with me a quantity of money, and covered 
with a black cloak, sat out one night, and walked 
many miles from home, toa place called Osun. 
Here I hired a carriage, and in two days arrived 
at Seville, where I knew I should be secure from 
pursuit. Ithere changed my dress, purchased 
mule, and joined a party who were hastening 0 
to Barcelona to embark in the Galleys for huly. 
Il travelled with them until yesterday, when we 
met the Bandit, who robbed me of all my ln 
gage, and with it the jewel, which sustained my 
hopes, and alleviated my grief. This was the 
bond of Marco Antonio, with which [ intended 
to pass into Italy, and when in his presence, per 
haps this proof of his vows, and my constane), 
may induce him to fulfil his promise. .1 bave 
since reflected this may not be so great a loss asl 
first imagined, as one so base as to desert m 
may deny having written the bond. He may als 
be married to the lovely Theedosia, and then a 


° . . . . t 
‘chance of obtaining his heart is over. But® 


cannot live thus,” she exclaimed, “ I will die, ® 
before [leave this world, 1 will seek them—"! 
fair enemy shall not enjoy the happiness demi 
me. I will seek her I will find her, and if Icané 
it, will take her life from her. Ob, she shall 0 
live, while | am so wretched.” 

“Do not blame Theodosia,” said the fei 
Theodore, ‘ you know not but that she also 
been deceived and left as you have been.” 
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«No, no, it cannot be, he carries her with him, 
and loving him as she must, and being with him 
she is happy. 
burning sands of Lybia, or in the lonely and 
fozen deserts of Siberia, they are happy. She 
enjoys that felicity which ought to have been 
mine, and must render an account to me for all 
Jhave suffered since he left me.” 

«tell you, Senora Leocadia, you are deceived,” 
said Theodore. “1 know well this fancied enemy 
of yours, and am certain she did not leave her 
father’s house with Marco Antonio. Even should 
she have done so, not knowing all which passed | 
between you, she has not injured you, and where | 
here is no injury, there should be no vengeance.” | 

“No, she could not know it,” said Leocadia, | 
“for | was as reserved and retiring a lady, as) 
could be met with, and still [did all you hate, 
heard. That Marco carries Theodosia with him | 
there is no doubt, and that she has not willingly | 
injured me, I can allow when the mists of passion | 
have dispersed, but such is the grief and jealousy | 
[feel, when ITremember her it is with a pang, as | 
ifasword had passed through my vitals. It is) 
natural to break the weapon which wounds us, | 
and to hate that whieh destroys our happiness, | 
and takes from us our chief good, however inno- | 
cently done.” 

“I see, fair Leocadia,” said Theodore, “ you 





If they are among the remote and | 


—— 


Theodosia obeyed her brother by going to her 
bed, but composure she sought for in vain, for her 
soul was filled with that wretchedness the jealous 
only know. Qh, how did her imagination dwell 
on the loveliness of Leocadia, and the faithlessness 
of Marco Antonio! How many times did she 
read over in her mind the bond he had given her 
rival! How many reasons did she bring up, 
which would induce Marco to abide by his word, 
when he should again see Leocadia—how many 
times did she fancy her lover her’s, when Leocadia 
stepped in and forced him from her. In such re- 
flections the restless and miserable Theodosia 
passed the night. Her brother was equally 
wakeful—the beauty of Leocadia had made a 
great impression upon him, and he lay revolving 
plans whereby he might succeed in effacing 
Marco from her heart. He did not imagine her, 
as he found her, in the robbers habiliments, but 
arrayed as a lady of noble birth and as he had 
often heard the Lady Leocadia represented. How 
eagerly he longed for day, in order to pursue 
Marco Antonio—not that he was anxious to see 
him his brother-in-law, but that he might prevent 
him from becoming the husband of the peerless 
Leocadia. So much had jealousy taken posses- 
sion of him, that he would rather see his rival 
dead, even if thus the hopes of his sister were 
crushed, than to fear him living. Such is the 






power of beauty. By one glance, it raises a 
tumult in the soul, which often nothing but death 
can allay. With the day, our party arose, Don 
Rafsel aroused the host to seek a better dress for 


arenot in the mood for reasonable discourse,—I | 
will, however, repeat my offer of services in any | 
thing you may name. I promise the same for 
my brother whose noble nature, will not permit 


him to do otherwise. We are on our road to Leocadia. A handsome suit of apparel was soon 
haly, and if you wish to accompany us, you) brought. Leocadia arrayed herself and arranging 


her dagger and sword appeared before the bro- 
me torelate your adventure to my brother, as he | thers, while her grace and resplendant beauty, 
will then be able to treat you with the respect you _ redoubled all poor Theodosia’s jealous pangs, 
deserve. I would also suggest that vou still wear and renewed the determination of Don Rafael, to 
the attire of a youth, but to-morrow, I will pur-| exert his utmost power to obtain her. Calvete 
chase for you some of richer material, and more | saddled the mules, and they sat out for Barcelona. 
befitting your condition. Leave your cares to, The famous monastery of Montserrat Jay in their 
time, who is a great curer of all ills.” ‘path, but, the minds of all were too much pre- 

Leocadia thanked Theodosia, whom she be-| occupied, to ascend the holy mount, leaving it, 
lieved to be Theodore, for all her kindness, and | until it should please God to return them in peace 
gave her permission to reveal all to her brother, | totheir country again. Various were the thoughts 
and prayed her not to desert her, while in the | which passed through the bosoms of the party as 
midst of so many dangers. ‘The two friends now | they ambled along. The jealous Theodosia wish- 
retired to bed, Theodosia to one in her brother’s, ing for death to end her sufferings, while her im- 
room and Leocadia to one adjoining. Don Rafael passioned brother found more to attach him to 
had not slept, so anxious was he to know the) life. The eyes of both were constantly fixed 
result of her investigation. He eagerly inquired’ upon their unconscious companion. Theodosia 
of her if her suspicions were true, and his sister hoping to find some spot, seme blemish, to mar 
related to him all that had passed, revealed her) the matchless perfection of her face and form, 
parentage, her love for Marco Antonio, the faith-| while Don Rafael, continually found new charms 
less lover of Theodosia, the bond, and her inten-|to excite his admiration. Slowly and thought- 
tion of seeking him in Italy. fully they pursued their way, and arrived at 

“If she is the daughter of Don Sancho,” re-| Barcelona a little before night. How beautiful 
plied Don Rafael, “she belongs to one of the most! did it appear to them this flower of all cities! 
noble families in all Andalucia. Her father is'| They greeted it, as the pride of Spain,—the ter- 
well known in our place and her beauty, is as we | ror of its enemies,—the delight of its inhabitants, 
see now, as great as fame has proclaimed it, so| refuge of wanderers—school of chivalry—pattern 
that we must act with the greatest caution. She of loyalty—the depository of all that was grand, 
must not see Marco, before we see him, and I andrich, and curious! On entering into the city 
Mustsearch for the bond she spoke of and which | every thing seemed to be in confusion, troops of 
Yousay is lost. J}ut compose yourself and go to| people were seen running hither and thither, and 

d, my sister, a1 2medy will be found for every | the noise of shouting and firing was heard in every 
thing.” direction. 


know we are happy in your company. Permit 
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Don Rafael inquired of a passer-by, the cause) led him to a boat. Don- Rafael was busily de. 
of this tumult, and learned that the crew of the} fending himself from the showers of stones, ang 
galleys had revolted, and were on shore engaged hastening to the succor of his sister and his love 
in a contest with the people of the eity. Don | when the Catalonian placed himself in his path, 
Rafael determined to press onward and view the | Senor,” he cried, ‘“* you have done Your part 
fray, notwithstanding the intreaties of Calvete,| as a good soldier, and if you will place yourself 
who begged him not to be so simple as to risk his | by my side, I will carry you safely out of the 
life in that wild skirmish, the nature of which he| reach of these insolent fellows.” 
well knew, as such affairs were frequent when! ‘“ Ah, Senor,” exclaimed Don Rafael, “I rende; 
the galleys were at the city. Don Rafael heeded you thanks for your courtesy, but I see in grea! 
him not, but dashing forward was followed by the | danger, those I hold dearer than life, and I mug 
rest. At the quay they beheld a crowd of people | hasten to them.” 
cutting and slashing at each other without mercy. The knight passed on, and Don Rafael spran 
The shouts of the combatants rent the air, while | forward tothe shore. The sight which he beheld 
blood ran freely, and glittering swords flashed in | forced from him a groan of despair, for ina boy 
the rays of the setting sun. At the prow of the | which was rapidly nearing the galleys, he say 
Capitana Galley, stood Don Pedro Vique, the | his Leocadia tenderly supporting Marco Antonie 
Captain, intreating with a loud voice, those who ih her arms, while his unhappy sister, from grie! 
had embarked in skiffs, in order to succor their | at the fall of her lover, or from the confusio, 
party. Seeing that his threats were unheeded, | around her, had been unable to follow them, She 
he discharged a gun, without ball, in the midst of | fainted, as her brother appeared, and would have 
the brawlers, at the same time calling out for! sank in the waves, had he not reached her in tin 


them to separate and return to the galleys, or red to receive her in his arms. E. R.§, 
next gun should be loaded. Among those who) ( To be continued.) 


were busy among the galleys’ crew, Don Rafae:’s | 


attention was attracted by a fine looking young 
man, whose dress was green velvet, hat of the 
same color, turned up by a loop of brilliant dia- 
monds. The noble bearing, the grace and dex- 
terity of the youth drew all eyes towards him. | O, heart—thou human heart! 
Leocadia and Theodosia perceived him at the Cavern unsearchable, where feeling dwells; 
same moment, and both simultaneously exclaimed, Who is there can impart 
“Holy Virgin! my eyes deceive me, o1 yonder | The mystery of thy complicated cells? 
knightin green is Marco Antonio!” with one im-| Centre and core of Life, 
pulse they sprang lightly from their saddles, drew | Whence the conduits pour their rosy-streams; 
their daggers, and dashing through the comba-| Quickening the limbs to strife, 
tants, placed themselves on each side of Marco.| Or, lulling them to quietness, (as gleams 
“Fear not, Antonio,” exclaimed Leocadia—| Of glorious sunshine work 
“ you have one at yoar side, whose body willbea| Their way, at intervals, through some dark 
shield to defend your precious life !” cloud, 
“ Who doubts it, since J am here ?” cried Theo- | Where the fierce lightnings lurk, 
dosia, “charge on, noble Marco, my arm shall; And thunders deep, reverberating loud.) 
interpose between you and their swords.” ‘hou wildering, wond’rous thing! 
Don Rafuel followed and placed himself beside | Whence Joy, Grief, Love, or Hatred, springs; 
Leotadia unnoticed however, by Marco Antonio, | The sympathetic string 
as he was too much engaged in warding off the | Touch e’er so lightly—its vibration rings! 
blows of his adversaries to be conscious of these | Untroubled in the hour, 
maneuvres. Excited by the contest, the four per-| Art thou, when sunshine on thy surface sleeps; 
formed incredible exploits, but the people of the | But a mere breath has power 
city increasing, those of the galleys were forced, To stir the centre of thy subtle deeps! 
to retire. Marco, retreated unwillingly and slow- | Thou art the closing stone 
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ly, while he was on each side protected by his| That shuts the portals to the “dome of thought, 


two fellow combatants who equalled Branda-| At thy command alone,— 

mente and Marfisa, or Hipolita, and Pentesilea. | Its boundless treasures into life are brought. 
At this moment a Catalonian knight of the Thine is the power to make 

famous house of Cardonas gallopped up on a! Howagds of all—from ill extracting good; 

large and powerful horse, and placing himself | Or wake,—the world to quake,— 

between the parties, commanded the citizens to| Neros and despots*—bathed in human blood. 

retire. He was se much respected in Barcelona, | And, when the hour has come, ; 

that he was promptly obeyed, except by a few! That mortals shivering on Death's dark brink, 

desperate spirits who at a distane® continued | (Waiting their summons home,) ; 

throwing stones at the galleys’ crew fs they em-| The life-blood curdles ‘round thee, and they 

barked in their boats. Marco Antonio was stand- O, heartthou human heart, 

ing up to his knees in water, directing the em-| Centre and fount where Life and Feeling d 

barkation, when a stone struck him with such} Who is there can impart— 

force that he felt staggered and would have fallen | The wond’rous mystery of thy secret cells! 

into the water, were it not for Leocadia and 

Theodosia, who sustained him on cach side and' * Autocrat of the Russias. 
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| of small pearls, corresponding in fashion with her 
| necklace ; and, except one thick ringlet which 
escaped in waves over her shoulders, it was cov- 
ered by a precious cap of Mechlin manufacture. 

Beneath frills of the same, which terminated her 


Hler feet were displayed to their ut- 
most advantage, in a pair of high-heeled white 
Many an BRarl’s 
daughter would have abstained from sleeping in 
}a bed for weeks, could she have appeared that 

nightin the costly and becoming costume of Mar- 


| Criticised and envied as she was, it cannot be 
| supposed that she could have passed a very plea- 
Yet, when having deposited the 
old lady whom she had prevailed upon to escort 
her, at her lodgings, she had reached home, her 





attendant (and fregently her confidant) remarked 
an unusual expression of satisfaction upon her 


This attendant, or, as she herself, inured from 


strange phrases, called him—her familiar, a rela- 


He was one of those unplea- 


He was apparently 










Martha many things,)—a man exceedingly short 
in stature, and without a waist. His head, hands, 
and feet were of unusual size, the two first cover- 
ed with a coarse brown, parchment-looking skin 
—his bair was thin, black, and soft—his eyes 
were set wide asunder from each other—the end 
of his nose was flattened so much as almost to be 
wider than the length of hjs mouth, which lay 
close under its shadow, the upper lip being un- 


Noone could exactly comprehend the terms 
upon which Antony Barrett and the young heir- 
ess, or, as some called them, the Beauty and the 
He did not sit with her in 
the parlor, except on state occasions, but he per- 
formed no menial office of any kind in the house- 
hold ; and it was generally understood that he 
She 
herself declared, “that he knew so much of her 
poor dear father’s concerns, that she should be lost 
without him to advise with;” and, in one or two 
domestic jars, took his part so decidedly, that her 
servants very soon found that it was their interest 
On the present oc- 
casion, though awaiting her return in the little 
warm parlor, under pretence of preparing a 
night-draught for her lest she should catch cold, 
he made no attempt to talk to her, but stood stir- 


_—— eS — a ee - 
usily de. Martha Vincent 
nes, and A LEGEND OF LOVE AT FIRST SIGHT. 
his love } 
is path, Ir is sixty years since the public balls of the 
y Our part now thriving and magnificent town of were 
yourself held in the upper story of the old gaoi. But that short sleeves, her small round elbow peered 
ut of the asssembly-room—once a chapel—must have dis- | daintily out. 
played much gayer scenes than do the prouder 
*Trender saloons of modern times: for those were the brave | satin shues, with ruby buckles. 
in great days of hoops, and powdered heads, and swords, 
d I mug and brocades flowered with the likeness of every 
shape and color of the parterre. One ball, in 
e] Sprang particular, given on the new year’s day of the tha Vincent. 
ie beheld year 17—, is yet held in remembrance, on account 
in a boat ofthe number of the company, the beauty of the 
, he saw ladies, and the richness of their attire, Our coun-'| sant evening. 
» Antonio ty has been long famed for female loveliness ; | 
rom grief and our town, in those days, was the residence of 
-onfusion many families of note. The happy chance of a 
pm. She regiment being quartered there, gave the liveli- 
ould have ness of red coats and gold epaulettes tothe party ; | face. 
or in time and the gay country-dance and cotillion were kept 
E. R. 8, up until alate hour, with a spirit which rarely | childhood to the use of strange thoughts and 
deigns to visit the insipid square of a quadrille.— 
Many a match might be dated from that evening. | tion, as some whispered, a natural son of old Vin- 
Many a young beauty had been for months hoar-| cent’s, came in for a full share of the disapproba- 
ded up, that she might make her first public ap-{ tion and remark wherewith Martha’s establish- 
pearance on that occasion. And not the least) ment was visited. 
strange of the remembrances of the very few who | sing figures, whom, once having seen, you never 
survive to tell of “ that happy ball,” is the cir-) wish to look upon again. 
wells; cumstance, that the person universally allowed to | some years older than his pupil, (for he had taught 
bethe most beautiful woman in the room, was | 
1 oily a pawnbroker’s daughter. | 
Formerly, it may be remembered, that the busi- | 
streams; ness of money-lending was mixed up with many | 
other lucrative pursuits, and those who fo!lowed | 
ms it were held even in less esteem than the Jews 
and usurers of the present day. It was consider- | 
yme dark fe dby many, therefore, a very audacious thing, 
thatold Vincent’s orphan daughter, ‘ should pre- 
sume to thrust herself among the first people in commonly short and concave. 
d.) thetown and its neighborhood ;” and many ac- 
counted to themselves for the envy which the 
springs; sight of her beauty excited, by declaring that 
“they disapproved of her boldness, but that, to be | Beast, lived together. 
igs! sure, she had been brought up in it.” She was, 
indeed, an «xquisitely beautiful creature—tall, | 
e sleeps; fm Yell made, with a round luxurious figure, lovely 
features, a swan-like neck, rich large black eyes, | enjoyed a large share of her confidence. 
richer carnation lips, and silky black hair, so 
long, that if it had been let down, it would have 
thougitt,” veiled her to her knees. One only draw-back 
from the perfection of her loveliness must be 
pught. mentioned—her hands were extraordinarily long, 
thin, and large boned; and this exaggeration of | to please him as well as her. 
od; orm had been so remarkable from her childhood, 
hat her school-fellows had bestowed upon her the | 
n blood. H*greeable nickname of * Rat-Fingers.” 
She was dressed, on, that evening, ina style 
k brink, P¥hich now-a-days would make the fortune of any 





young lady ata fancy ball. Her robe was of a 
ich purple damask, embroidered with white silk 
i gold, in a pattern of large Indian flowers on 

‘reed stalks. Over her shoulders was thrown 
searf of that rich lace, which, ata little distance, 
closely resembles cut ivory. Her hair was 
embed back from her forehead in the style of 

Antoinette, and crossed in front by achain 
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ring the mixture over the fire, withan air that 
seemed to expect, but not to ask for, some com- 
munication. 

‘‘Well, Antony,” said the Beauty, changing 
her shoes for amore roomy pair of slippers, lined 
with ermine; “I suppose you are all curiosity to 
hear about this ball?” 

‘“‘ Whatever you have to tell me, is always wel- 
come.” 
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Martha laughed—there was a cold tone in her 
voice which spoiled its music,—and when further 
disencumbered of her cap, the full blaze of the 
fire-light shone upon her entirely exposed face, it 
wore an expression of resolution and triumph. 

“Tam glad tosee,” said Antony, after perusing 
her countenance more intently than she was 
aware of,—* that you have enjoyed yourself.” 

“How do you know that?” said she, turning 
upon him sharply; “ you have not heard.” 

He smiled ambiguously. 

‘‘Tueed not have asked, if I had known how 
you are staring at me,” continued she, listlessly. 
“ Yes, L have enjoyed myself!"—and her lips were 
wreathed with scorn as she spoke, “ The gran- 


dees abused me—admired me, and in their hearts | 


envied me !”’ 

“ And you danced with—” 

“Thank you, nobody. I did not choose to be 
condescended to by sons and brothers, whose 
haughty mothers and sisters would have sneered 
at me, and expostulated with them. I refused 
every partner who asked me; and, in consequence 
of this, was intreated to change my resolution by 
all the best men in the room. At one time, I had 
as many as nine round me, while half-a-dozen 
other girls looked on, dying, I say, with envy.” 

** Miss Vincent,” said Antony, seriously, *‘ you 
are growing vain.” 

“fam only what my fortunes have made me. 
Ican see what am, and what others are, more 
clearly than the common butterflies of my sex 
and age. I would fain rule—I despise mankind. 
How, Sir, dare you laugh, because a pawn- 
broker's daughter uses such big words?” 

Antony hastened to explain that he never intend- 
ed—he could not think. A few words sufficed, as 
Martha was apparently more busy with her own 
thoughts, than with his words. She had now 
taken off her long embroidered silk gloves, and 
her hands lay upon her knee in such a position as 
to exhibit most clearly their singular form. 

“T have seen,” she said, in a steady tone, “a 
geutleman, of whom I must see more.” 

“ An inhabitant, or a stranger ?” 

“A stranger, certainly. No, none of your 
proud merchants’ sons for me ! 
somest man [ ever looked upon, with the finest 
figure, the brightest eye, the noblest tread—with 
only one, the least possible, tinge of Creole 
blood.” 

“A yellow man!” said Antony, venturing a 
sneer. 

“ Hold your tongue!” said Martha, rising angri- 
ly from her chair. “ What is blood tome? What 
is it to you? 
here! I tell you I will see more of him—know 
him—love him—marry him, if I please.” 

As she spoke, she swept across the parlor to a 
mirror, on each side of which were candles in 
girandoles, which threw a full light upon her ma- 
jestic figure. She gazed for a momentin proud 
satisfaction, and repeated confidently—* Ay, mar- 
ry him, if I please!” 

“ You are positive, lady. Had you much con- 
versation with him? Does he talk as fairly as he 
looks 7” 

“I never exchanged a word withhim. If he 


This is the hand- | 


. | 
You presume upon your footing | 


———.. 
saw me, he did not think me worthy of his notice. 
but, for all that,” and she clenched her long hands 
tirmly together; * and because of all that, I wiy 
conquer him. So you'must find-him ont to-morroy 
morning, aud contrive some pretext for bringing 
himbhither. His name is Winter, and he is at thy 
King’s Arms. You have done more difficult things 
than this; and I leave the way of managing ; 
entirely to your own ingenuity. Only remember 
that I have set my mind upon it, cost what it will, 
And, now, give me that wine.” 
She took the china basin from his hand, in 
which he had poured the richly spiced beverage, 
‘and saying firmly, “Success to my wishes!” she 
raised itto her lips, and drank. 
“Success has never failed you, hitherto,” siij 
her ’squire, in a dubious tone. 
“Nor shall it now,” replied she. “Light m 
Remember what you have todo; 


yonder candle. 
and good night.” 
The man shrugged his shoulders and smiled as 
she left the room, and soon after, Having carefully 
extinguished the lights, followed her example. 


The next morning found Matthew Winter stand. 
ing alone inthe public room of the King's Arms, 
looking dismayedly out upon a gloomy street, not 


improved as te liveliness by a steady shower of 
jrain, which fell as though it knew it had the day 
hefore it. “ After all,” said he, discontentedly, 
half aloud, “a ball is a dull thing in a stange 
town ; and what to do with myself to day—never 
a book, or a man to talk to—and that soaking 
shower enough to deluge one before one has got 
to the end of the street. What am Ito do wih 
(myself, I wonder!” and as he spoke, he took the 
miniature of a lady from his bosom, looked at it 
fondly, and kissed it. 


“ Do with yourself!’ echoed a voice very new 
him. * Will you take counsel of me ?” 

“And who are you?” said the light-hearted 
young mau, keeping up the same tone, and turning 
‘round suddenly. 

On seeing the 
| Aahons, he recoiled from it, with an involuntary 
‘* God bless me!” 

“ You are a stranger here, Sir, I think,” said the 
new comer, ‘and at a loss how to dispose @ 
your time ;—I gathered as much from your solile 
quy. Now, Iam an idle man, who hates we 
weather and solitude as much as you can de 
/Will you come home with me, and take yow 
chance of such entertainment as you may 
there ?” ‘ 

“ Ahem!” said Winter, drawing up alittle. _ 

“« Aristocratic, I see,” remarked Antony to bit 
self. “You must excuse me, Sir, if I have o# 
| expressed myself with sufficient courtesy. Is 

you must excuse the liberty [ have taken, and 
forget it:” and, assuming the air of a shy me 
who feels that he has unwittingly gone too far, be 
shuffled backwards, as if to leave the room. 
a Stay, stay,” said Winter, to whom the ad 
| ture seemed not unpromising, and who was! 
by the discomposure of a person apparently 
hospitable. “I meant to say—that is—I shall 
very happy to accept of your hospitality: 
‘though, in the secret of his soul, he intended te 
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pressed once again, before he ultimately com-, “ Of all her freaks,” muttered Antony, smooth- 
slied. ing his features as he approached the parlor 

Barrett’s countenance brightened up immedi- door, * this is the maddest; but she is like to have 
aiely. her own way in whatever she chooses.”’ 


«Let us gothen at once,” said he, “ my house With this he entered, and endeavored to play 


is not very far; and Ithink I have some curious the courteous host to the handsome young stran- 
hooks and rarities from foreign parts which may ger. On the whole, the morning passed over 
help out our morning ; aud for the evening, Lcould | pleasantly. Auearly dinner, onthe same exqui- 
almost promise you a guitar, and some passable | site yet small scale as the rest of the establishment, 
singing, if 1 can prevail upon my fair ward.” suceeeded. Antony dared not mention the name 
Winter stopped short in the midst of the floor. | of Martha ; and hardly knowing how she would 
There was a tone of taking-for-granted in his new | approve of his assumption of the dignity of mas- 
friend which puzzled him exceedingly, as if some | ter of the house, felt at once curious and uneasy. 
scheme-—“* Nonsense !” said he to himself, ** how | Her delicate woman's wit prompted her to use an 
can [be so vain and suspicious.” And, to atone | infinitely subtler mode of proceeding than his 
for the vacillation of his manner, he assumed a | craft could have devised. The servants, im re- 
more frank and cordial tone than he had hitherto | moving the desert, left the parlor door open, and, 
used. ere Antony could rise to shut it, adelicious strain 
A short walk under a capacious umbrella | of music, uttered by a high-toned yet sweet voice, 
brought the two to their place of destination. The ( made its way through another door up-stairs, also 
appearance of Barrett had not prepared Winter open, into the room where the two gentlemen 
for any thing like the luxury on a small scale were sitting. The words of the song ran thus: 
which greeted him upon entering old Vincent's | 
house. Every passage and floor was covered | 
with soft Turkey carpets, apparently woven to fit} O build me up a tower with fresh leaves for the 


SONG, 


the places which they were designed to cover. wall, 
Old Indian cabinets, exquisitely carved ebony! Of the laurel, andthe royal rose, and of the 
chairs, rare stained glass, china of a pearly trans- | wandering vine, 


prency, adorned the parlor into which he was! Build it where I may hear the summer waterfall, 
ushered; and these he had a few moments to}; And taste, when Lam tired at eve, the odour 


examine at leisure, while Antony hastened up from the pine ; 

sairs to seek Martha, a little surprised it must be | Build it up, and say farewell, 
owned at hisown precipitancy and its results, | Whisper not where I am gone. 
and, it would seem, in some doubt as to the light | ’Tis more bliss than man can tell 
inwhich she would regard it, from the hesitating To live alone. 


ap which he gav rer sitting-room, | . ‘ ; 
p ag ae at the door of her ° O think ye I shall pine for aught I leave behind, 
“Come in,” said the lady, carelessly. | 


mo : . ; In a world of busy bitter tongues, and cold 
Her familiar stood before her, for the first time | ; y rr 
unfriendly eyes. 


in their interco ittle embarrassed ; but, so | , . 
ludede teem al ri al . “ po : Wherel can hold discourse with the free, gene- 
ycha -| , 
s she, lying ina large easy « , | reus wind, 


= eg Grecend ine ae ee | And sitbeneath the silence bright of the deep 
she did mot notiee it, or help him by ques- | midnight shies. 


toning him. . 
a eg Here I dwell, with none to love me, 
You will wish to know how I have succeeded Half-cuspected, halfunknown 
‘ ~ . , - ’ 


T) m jas) ” 
- y ae ! : . : a There doth gentler Nature move me, 
What commission 7” inquired she, while a ri-| Te | 
; ' ; : ; : To live alone. 
sing crimson belied her affectation of ignorance. | 
“Miss Vincent—Martha,” said Antony, ea-| ‘“ Upon my word, Sir,” said Winter, drinking 
gerly, “he is below.” off his glass of Burgundy when the song had eeas- 
“What do you tell me ?” cried the Beauty, im- ed; “ this is something like being in Heaven. 
petuously. “Here? Onwhat possible pretext? | Such arare and well-cultivated veice l have never 
For how long? Go—I must dress myself, and before heard.” 


speedily,” Antony muttered something between his teeth, 
® Por the day,” replied Barrett, “upon my in-| about careless servants, neglecting to shut doors, 
Vitation,” Ba Nay, never look disturbed that [have chanced 
J 
| 


Martha’s eyes sparkled with pleasure. to hear your household fairy—and as [ live, I re- 
“Gotohim at once,—entertain himtill [come.” member that you did say something about a ward 
“Havea care,” said her familiar, holding up anda guitar, No more wine, thank you; but as 


hishand as he left the room,in a warning attitude: much music as the fair lady up-stairs—I will lay 
“he leaves this place to-morrow, and is either you any wager you please; that she is fair—will 


married, er engaged to be married.” allow me to hear.” rhe 
“Upon my word, you have been very success-| ‘‘ We must send and ask her permission, be~ 
ulin your discoveries.” ‘fore I dare intrude upon her privacy. Zillah,” 
“Did you not charge me ?” for Martha’s maid answered the bell, “ inquire: 


“No matter, no matter, leave me ;” and an in- whether your mistress will allow myself and » 
nt after, her bell: sounded shrill through the | gentleman who dined with me to pay her our res 
*,Aasummons for Zillah, her Jewish maid, | pects. 

assist at her toilet. Zillah re-appeared again ina few moments, and 
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leaning over Barrett’s chair, whispered a word or, itdown, and to thank him earnestly and simply for 
two in his ear. his courtesy. 
“So particular, to day? ‘‘ Remember, Mr. Winter,” said she, “ that my 
“ Yes, Zillah,” he replied in an audible whis- guardian and I live so retired a life, that we cap. 
per, “‘ go up again, and say that he is—and that we | not admit the thought of agreeable strangers leay. 
will avail ourselves of her permission in afew mo-| ing us to return no more; and that you will be 4). 
ments.” ways welcome here, whether alone or bringing—" 
“really,” said Winter, as they rose from ta- She hesitated here, and Winter, himself a itt 
ble, “am not fitly dressed for waiting upona lady.” | confused by her allusion, tarned to Barrett, with 
“ Pooh, pooh !”’ said Antony, as he led the way| whom he insisted upon exchanging snuff-bores, 
to Martha's rvom, * thisis nota house where peo-} Antony clutched the richly chased gold tabatien 
ple stand upon ceremony.” with a grasp which told how intimately acquainted 
They entered Martha’s chamber, and found her! he was with the value of such toys; and, in spite 
toall appearance unprepared to reeeive them, and} of a disapproving look from Martha, pocketed it, 
looking even more beautiful than she had done | They then shook hands and parted. 
on the preceding evening. Her robe of richly-| Martha listened with avidity to the sound of bis 
wrought India muslin gave her complexion, by\ retreating footsteps, and, when it was to be hear 
contrast, a dazzling lustre ; her hair, less regular-| no more, flinging herself back in the chair, she 
ly arranged than for the assembly, was somewhat} wept a flood of tears, half of pain, half of pleasure, 
ofa shade to eyes whose only fault was being too| She wept them unseen, for Antony, who knew 
bright. She was sitting upon a low stool, with her mood, did not attempt to appear before ber 
her guitar upon her knee, in the rapt attitude of | again that night. 
one whio is tasking her memory to bring back an-) In spite of Martha’s lingering hope that some 
other song; and rose, as if she only halt-liked the | chance might have prevailed upon the stranger te 
interruption, to which she made it appear, as if) stay yet another day, he was miles upon his north 
Antony's hospitality had subjected her. Winter) ward road betore she left her bed on the next mom 


could hardly refrain from exclaiming with sur-| ing—perhaps, it must be confessed, occasionally 





prise, atthe unexpected sight of so much beauty; |} wandering back in thought to the guitar and the 
and the consciousness of the complete triumph) bright eyes with which he had made acquaintance 
which she imagined herself to have gained in his | on the preceding day. But the claims of home, 
momentary confusion, gave a softness to her man-| and of the miniature’s original, ere long expelled 
ners totally foreign to their usual character. the image of Martha Vincent; and by the time he 
In fact, she was bent upon conquest. Herkeen| came within sightof the town where the former 
wit very soov comprehended so much of the na-/| dwelt, he was as eager and extatic as the most er 
ture of her guest, as to assure herself that he was} pecting young lady could desire. I must explain 
quick-tempered, clever, cultivated, and somewhat) now what I should have said before, that he wa 
volatile. Her eye dwelt with complacency on his} the only son and heir of a rich West Indian, left, 
manly figure, and the glimpse of a gold chain | at his father’s death, under the guardianship of two 
which peeped out amongst the fine linen folds on| gentlemen, the one resided in Antigua, the other 
his breast, brought her no disquiet. She exerted | Dublin; that his estates being then in full cultiva- 
herself to the utmost; she laid aside every thought, | tion, would have yielded a magnificent income, 
look, or word, which might be read as sullenness | had not his West-India guardian contrived, by chr 
or sarcasm; she talked dexterously of delightful /canery and fictitious claims, to lessen its amount 
things, yet not so freely at first as to give the in | considerably. In fact, Martha, in the course of 
trader an idea that she would talk so unreserved- | her inquiries (which she prosecuted secretly and 
ly to every visitor; she sang her choicest songs; | diligently with Antony’s assistance,) became 
and the afternoon and evening passed so rapidly, | aware that great fear was entertained lest this t 
that midnight surprised the little party in full ca-| pacious man should ultimately succeed in wrest 
reer of satisfaction. ing the property from his ward. She discovered 
Winter started, as, during a momentary pause | also that her late guest was upon the eve of mar 
in the conversation, the old Dutch clock over the | riage with an officer’s daughter, a high-bred and 
chimney-piece rung out the hour with an extra cultivated woman. 
chime; and rising, laughingly said, “Ihardly re-| In the mean time, while she was thus occupied, 
member when [have spent as pleasant a day as\ her strangely altered mood was remarked and 
this; but I must go; [leave at five o'clock to-mor- | commented upon by her few acquaintance. She 
row morning, for Newcastle-upon-Tyne; and 1| became more disdainful and eareless towards 
ean only say, in return for such unmerited and un-| them than ever, and, in return, they took the com 
expected hospitality, that if, after a few weeks,| mon revenge of listening to, and spreading tales 
you will visit me there, I will introduce you to a| about her. One remarked that she changed her 
lady, not so beautiful and brilliant as you, Miss | servants very frequently; another would shake 
Vincent, but who shall give you as hearty a wel-| her head, and reply very significantly that that 
come for my sake before she knows you, as she | rumor had probably originated from the strange 
will for her own after she has once made the ac-} fact, that they slept out of her house every night, 
quaintance.” | notchoosing to sleep under a roof, they said, 
Martha, upon whose good graces her guest had hobgoblins and such like. A third, then, W 
gained much in the course of that day, could not| say, that this explained her approaching change 
hear these words without strong inward emotion ; of residence from the town house to another wh 
but she was sufliciently mistress of herself to keep! her father had, some years before, built ina whim: 
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mone else, to be sure, would live in such an out-| “ Heard what ?—but the street is not the place to 
ofthe-way place; but Martha Vincent was al- ‘talkin. Iamreturning home ; cannot vou accom- 
ways odd ! Of these rumours, only this one was | pany ine, and any of your family who may be 
ue, that she was changing her abode—urged by | with you ?” 
hat vague restlessness of feeling towhich nothing} ‘1 am here alone” cried he, with increasing 
issv intolerable as repose or inaction. | bitterness ; “Tam abeggar; you will only demean 
Time wore away, and she was still withoutany yourself by seeking the society of such a wretched 
chance ofagain meeting one of whom she thought | person; pass on, I pray you.” 
# often, and with such interest, though she knew } «6 Nay,” said she, softly, *if—but will you not 
that by this time, he must be married to another. jones home with me? Lama good nurse, and will 
She had not yet altogether taken up her resi |make you a stronger man, than I am sorry to see 
dence at the Tall House, when one day, on you now, in less than a week.” 
returning from a walk, what was her consternation | He looked suspiciously at her, as if she were 
te find upon the table a scrap of paper bearing bis tempting him to his destruction, rather than to her 
name, written in pencil! He had called fora few |kindly care. His whole nature seemed changed 
hurried minutes—before he sailed for Antigua to |and shaken by seme great calamity; but, strange 
introduce——— but from this interesting poimt the though it may seem to those who have not studied 
hand-writing was utterly illegible: she found, | the caprices of fancy, she never loved him more 


bling the object of her idolatry, that one glance 













however, no difficulty in guessing the rest. 

He was married, then—he was gone!—she 
should never see him again! 
upon his note, as if she would devour it !—bid itin | 
herbosom—drew itforth again. It was noon when | 
she first saw it; evening found her at ihe same fond | 
occupation; and she placed the precious fragment 
at night under her pillow, not, however to sleep | 
upon it, 

7 ® * . . 7 

— Another dreary period of many months | 
woreaway. By this time, Martha had entirely | 
completed her removal, and another year was far | 
advanced, when, as she chanced to be walking up 
Castle street one bright autumn afternoon, she | 
was suddenly struck bythe appearance of a figure 
before her, in some respects so strangely resem- 


| 
' 





nised an intense blush upon her cheek, toconceal 
which, she dropped her veil hastily. A second 
fiance made her turn deadly faint—it was Mat. | 
thew Winter himself !—but so aged, so decrepid 
had he grown that she might have been we!l ex- 
cused had she not recognised him. His complex- 
ton was now of a dingy saffron tint; his hair lank 
and ill-kept; his eyes sunk in their sockets; he 
stooped and trembled as he walked; he was 
tressed in mourning; and his mien was so de- 
d, that, though a strange thrill crept through 

her frame as she divined the cause of all this sad 
age, she could not refrain from exclaiming, as 
he presented herself to his notice, ‘Good Hea- 

ns! is this indeed you?” 

He turned sharply, nervously round—how dif- 
*rent Was this from his active buoyancy of car- 
age in former days!—and, upon meeting that 

l-remembered face, shook as if a strong wind 
td swayed him to and fro. For a moment he 
id not speak; at last he faltered out, * Miss 

incent t" 

“lam sorry to meet you so much of an invalid,” 
idshe, greatly shocked at the weakness of his 
ppearance. 

" did nut expect—I was told that you had left 

n," 

“Only for its immediate neighborhood—not 
fat L hope, to prevent our renewing our ac- 
‘itance. Where is——” 

“ Have you not heard ?” said he in atone of the 
agony— 


ll 





than at the moment whew he was ungraciously 
declining her proffered hospitality. She soothed 


She sat gazing | his irritability with so much gentle skill, that she 


managed to gain her point, and to lead him out of 
the town with her, 

“You will find poor Antony in a worse condi- 
tion than yourself,” said she; “he was stricken 
with palsy a few months after you passed through 
, and has become almost idiotic.” 

“ Ay—changed, changed !” muttered he between 
his teeth, “Allis changed!” 

She watched him steadfastly as le spoke, as 
though trying to find how much of the former man 
remained before her, and quietly led the wa 
along the bank of the river. “I should hardly 
have asked you to walk so far,” said she, “if I 
had any conveyance in my power to offer to you ; 
and 'tis a desolate looking place in all appearance 
to which Tam taking you—an old property of my 
father’s—but I like it none the less for its being 
retired.” 

He said little, and, in fact, seemed to follow her 
from instinct. Her mind was running over with 
old remembrances, but, steady and energetic, she 
did not allow herself to be dismayed by the dis- 
couragements which stood before her. She con- 
cluded, from the deep mourning which Winter 
wore, that he must be a widower, but, for the 
present, asked no questions. After a long and 
slow walk, they reached the Tall House, It was 
more lonely, but not quite so desolate looking as it 
is to-day ; for instead of the dreary suburbs atid 
waste ground which now surround it. It was 
situated among sloping banks covered with a short 
greyish green grass and sea pinks, and com- 
manded a peaceful view of the opposite bank of 
the river, not, as now, spotted with innumerable 
smnall houses. 

« You will at all events be quiet here,”’ said she, 
leading him into a parlor furnished with the self- 
same articles which had adorned her town hubi- 
tation. Mow vividly did every object stir the 
memory of the bereaved invalid! He threw him- 
self into the very same easy chair in which she 
was sitting when he first saw her. She took up 
his hat and gloves, and removed them quietly, 
almost fondly; then with her own hands souglit 
out and brought him a glass of old wine ; he recog- 
nised its very odour. She pressed him to drink 
it, and then ¢itting down composedly beside him, 
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said, “‘Now, Mr. Winter, what is that you have om brought on an indispositron which made it, 8 the 
tell me?” ‘medical man said whom I was compelled to ey 

He could not but be touched by her attention, in, worse than death for ber to proceed furih, 
and, ere he could speak, a gush of tears, such as. It was a grievous strait—I was already by mone 
rarely wets a man’s cheek, burst from his eyes. too late, so-that further delay was, for me, oy 
“ You are very weak,” said she, ‘ you mustsubimit the question. I bethought me of your kinduess-| 
to be nursed.” sought you out, and left a message for you, y. 

“ft is you who are very kind,” answered he, ; commending my ill-fated wife to your care and 
mournfully ; ‘I can make you no other returnthan |compassion. | had previously placed her ) 
a broken-hearted man’s story ; but youmustalready | lodgings which seemed comfortable and quix, 
have been aware—you must have heard of the} and tenanted by people of principle; but aneyj 
unfortunate death of my wife!” | fate attended all my arrangements. 

A heavy, lumbering sound in the passage} ‘You may think with what feelings I setoy 
drowned Martha’s exclamation of surprise. It) upon my voyage; but they were trifling withthe 
was Antony, who, having seen from his window} I was compelled to endure upon my arrival 
the unusual spectacle of a stranger's approach, | Anugua. My wicked guardian, by bribing wi 
had managed to crawl down as far as the sitting- | nesses, and destroying documents, had so sm. 
room. He wasnowa ghastly object; his head) ceeded in perplexing the question of my righy, 
shook incessantly, as though poised upon a thread; | that I soon saw that I had no hope of justice,¢ 
his complexion had become livid and greenish, | even a moderate compensation for the loss of my 
and half of lis body was rendered useless by the | inheritance; and I began to be on the raek fe 
stroke which had also deprived him of his powers | news from England. Merciful Heaven! Th 
of speech. Upon seeing Winter, he eagerly raised | first letter which reached me was one from m 
up his living hand, and uttered a confused unin-| wife’s cousin directed to her! It was clear ih 
telligible babble, making motions, as well as he | Emily had never written to her, as she had pr 
could, to express recognition and merriment. | mised ;—she must be ill—she must be dead, ifhe Hi occur 
“This is too painful,” said Martha, rising, and | own relations had never heard from her. Tei recko 
endeavoring, with some command of manner, to | thought of such a calamity drove me frantic, lM meani 
induce the miserable wretch to withdraw. She! the elimate, and the vexation of my spirit, smi inthe 
was compelled, however, to ring for a servant, as | prostrated me on asick bed. My doctor said hei her hu 
the stricken man resisted all her persuasions, and | { ought to have died of my fever, according toe HM peara 
was at last removed to his own apartment ouly by | laws of medicine. To be brief—I came honed one. 
a greater degree of force, which he resisted with | a ruined man, haunted by the most terrible fori receiv 
such uncouth cries and gestures as were fearful to | bodings. The worst, and mere than the wor Mi natura 
hear and to witness. were realised. The people in whose house nl fromd 

“I do not wonder that you are shocked,” said | left my wife were needy and unprincipled, am, Atle 
Martha, when the door at last closed upon Antony | afraid, it seems, of being taken to prison for de) month 
and his conductor; “I wish I could induce yeu) had lefttheir dwelling in the middle of the nigh. prospe 
to draw some comfort from the wretched state of When the doctor came in the morning to see ho gladne 
mry poor friend.” patient, he found no one to receive him. Aleiil w the 

“ Why,” replied Winter, “say he has lost} many vain attempts, he raised the neighbowi spirits 
health and strength? Has he not also lost cen- | they broke into the house; a little wretched form she ce 

















sciousness? What is that tothe calamity which) ture was all that those incarnate fiends had let then re 
has befallen me ?—You did not know that I was a)! behind them; they had carried away with then did on 
widower as well as a beggared man?” my wife’s little stock of jewels, clothes, and dence 

“ No—she had nc ver been told it—she had found | ney, and, it is conjectured, must have escaped "IM peated 
his note indeed.” America. If so, they left port only one tide ale} creasir 

“That note,” said he, “I wrote on the eve of | me, and I remember all that night trying to Itch: 
my hurried departure for Antigua; | would fain|sole myself with thinking in what resp thanus 
have left my poor Emily to your generous protec- | hands I had left my poor Emily! and as 
tion, but the Almighty decreed it otherwise.” “Then came the dreadful question, whither bi could , 

“IT am thunderstruck,” said Martha; ‘did not | she gone ?—how perished ?—for that she had pedi thac st 
Mrs. Winter?” }ished, was past all doubt. I sought im ¢ White ¢ 

“You shall hear—you shall hear. I received | churchyard, linquired of every sexton, butin lay be 
within a fewmonths after my marriage, tidings | At last I bethought me of hospitals, I wentto ti bounda 
that my iniquitous guardian intended stripping me | Infirmary—I discovered there—] found—O tome ¢ 
of my inheritance, for which, in fact, he had been | have mercy upon me!’’—and he broke off shore o 
long preparing. My immediate presence in| such violent and convulsive agitation, that M scene | 
Antigua was, therefore, judged to be necessary. | was compelled to support him, and to guess at 9% Most jx 
We determined to come hither. My wife's con- | remainder of his melancholy story. how we 
finement was at hand: eur plan was to await it Three months after this, Matthew Winter [,t 





and then, as soon as possible, to undertake the | Martha Vincent were married, There were 
voyage. But upon our arrival, we discovered that|so few who troubled themselves to watch 
a ship, the last of the season, was on the point of | Beauty’s proceedings, that there was little ™ 
sailing. What was to be done? Poor Emily, | taken of the occasion. Withinthattime, Wi 
whose spirit was equal to any emergency, would | had been partially restored to health by her 
willingly have runthe chance of our infant's being | stant and patient care, and Antony Barrett 
berm at sca, had not our hasty journey hither | died, or, as his nurse had said, “ his life had 
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at;"—and what was so natural as that the two) 
ynconnected ones should unite their fortunes? 
Nothing, surely ; and yet there lurked in the minds 
ofgome one Or two sagacious personages, a strong | 
feeling of disapprobation against them both, and 
of repugnance to the idea of their marriage. | 
Some wondered, some prophesied that no good | 
could come of it. Nobody laughed with them, or | 
atthem, and, what is rare, when so much beauty | 
and wealth are concerned, ever thought of envying | 
either bride or bridegroom. 

And was his first gentle wife entirely and so | 
soon furgotten 7—and was Martha as content with 
her gratified wish as she had expected? [imagine 
not: for, though peace and good understanding 
seemed to exist between them, there was nothing 
more, none of that household cheerfulness which 
makes husband and wife look forward with plea- 
sant thoughts to the gathering-time of evening, 
none of that confidence which makes interchange 
ofhope and memery a part of existence. They 
were long childless, and, in the interval which 
passed hetween their wedding and the expecta- 
tion of offspring, he grew stupid, she supersti- 
tious. He seemed to become indifferent to any 
ecurrence of the passing hour. She began to 
reckon time by its omens, and to find mysterious 
meaning in the wild changes upon the water and 
inthe sky. She grew pale, lost her beauty, but 
her husband, if he noticed any change in her ap- 
pearance, attributed it to any cause but the right 
oe. They never walked together, they paid and | 
received no visits, but exhibited the sad and un-| 
tural picture of two young persons living on 
from day to day without expectation or enjoyment. 

Atlast, however, it became probable that a few 
months would make Martha a mother; but this 
prospect, which fills so many a house with the 
gladness of lively anticipation, broughtlitile cheer 
the Tall House. On the contrary, Martha’s 
spirits drooped lower and lower every day ; at last 
the ceased to speak except when spoken to, and 
then replied anly in monosyllables. Her husband 
did one day say that they must change their resi- 
dence fora more cheerful one, but he never re- 
peated it, and made no further remark on her in- 
creasing depression. 

Ktchanced that one night he was more wakeful 
thanusual. Their chamber overlooked the river; 
and as he lay still upon his sleepless pillow, he 
could distinctly see, revealed in the moonlight 

{streamed fitfully out from among the rent 
white clouds, the dull level plain of wate-s which 
lay before him, unbroken by any ship, and its 
boundary only to be guessed at by the twinkling of 
tome chance light in a window on the opposite | 

of the river. He surveyed this melancholy | 
feene long and silently. At lengh, he said, al- 
most involuntarily, “This is New-Year’s day—| 
how well do I remember it six years ago!” 

- I, too, have not forgotten it,” said a mournful 
Yorce close athis side. Itwas his wife who spoke. | 

“Have you been awake long ?” 

“Thave not yet slept,” she replied; “is it not 
nearly three o'clock 1” 

Her husband drew his repeater from under the 
W, and struck it—* Justthree.” 
“This time six years ago,” sighed Martha, I 


i 
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was standing by the fire, and Husband,” con- 
tinued she, more firmly, “ Iam resolved to make 
a confession to you. I have never been quite 
myself since poor Antony’s death; and, I do not 
know why, I feel as if I must speak now or never; 
will you promise me to lie quite still while I tell 
you?” 

‘“*O. Martha, what—what does this solemn be- 
ginmng mean?” 

“Hush!” she cried, grasping his arm convul- 





sively,— was there nota step on the floor?— 


There—again !—I am sure I heard a step.” 

“I can hear only the rippling of the water.” 

“ Only 1—no one sighing behind the curtain ?— 
Take care of me !—I am afraid’’—and she pressed 
his arin more convulsively than before. 

“You need not be frightened, my love,” said 
her husband, soothingly: “if you have any care 
upon your mind, speak to me fearlessly, and at 
once. I will help youto bear it. Ihave long felt 
—I have long known that some mystery was be- 
tween us. Do not tremble—collect yourself—we 
are alone together; you cannot see my face, and I 
will hold my arm round you while you tell me.” 

“1 must speak,” said she, vehemently—“ I must 
tell you all before ourchild is born! This night 
six years ago, I vowed to poor Antony that I would 
marry you.” 

“ Well, my love, and is this your mighty secret? 
Would yourake up the embers of my vanity, 
telling me that you fell in love with me at first 
sight? It will notdo”—and he sighed, for he too, 
was busy with memory. 

«“ Oh! how hard you make it for me to tell you! 
but—surely, surely, I heard some one’s hand upon 
the latch!” 

“You deceive yourself; Martha—my wife—is 
this agitation, thie terror, the work of a guilty con- 
science ?”’ 

«“ Ay—now when you speak sternly to me, my 
tongue is ynloosed, and I can dare totell you; but 
you promised to lie still and listen to me. You 
will never do so more!" 

“What?” cried Winter, starting up. 

She retained him with the same earnest clasp. 
“{ would linger, lL would conceal—O Matthew! I 
ama wretch, a murderess, if not in deed, in heart 
a murderess! You are still now; do your hear 
me?” she shouted ; “speak to me, if you would 
not have me go mad!—if you would not ” 

“Go on,” said he, hoarsely. 

“ Twill—I will! I will tell you how the reports 
which darkened the fair fame of my father, which 
have followed me all my life, rendered me bold 
and reckless, at an age when other girls shrink 
from their own imaginations. In my pride I 
bousted that whatever I chose I could compass. 
1 saw you—I loved you—I vowed that I would 
make you mine :—you married another !" 

“Woman! would you torment me beyond the 
power of endurance? Is it not enough that death 
should deprive me of one I loved so well—whom 





| Llove still—and must you bring it back to me 


again ?—you——” 

“ Rail on! Lean bear it!” cried she, every mo- 
ment becoming more and more excited ; “ tell me 
that you never have loved me, that you never 
could love me! I deserve it! I can abide it! 
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REFLECTIONS ON MY BIRTH 
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You know you wentto Antigua—you left your: 


wife bebind you.” 

«“ Well?” 

“They with whom she lodged deserted her— 
robbed her. She arose in the midst of her deli- 
rium—she came to me ! 

“To you !—deceitful—cruel !” 


“ Aye, and worse !—she came to me with the 
fever upon her!—it was late at night, and I was 
alone in the house with Antony, for the servants 
had leftme. They used to say that the old man 
walked, and Ido think that [have seen him my- 
self—Ha! ha! ha'—but I was always stout-hear- 
ted, and never believed in ghosts—Lovuk ! look! 
yonder, at the bed’s foot!” 


“You are raving, Martha!” said her husband, 
striving to contro} the horrible suggestions which 
began wo arise. 


“Tamnotraving! Iam wide awake, and you, 
Matthew Winter-—you are here beside me!—l 
say, your first wife came to me and asked me for 
shelter; [ said that] would give itto her. J] went 
up-stairs and called Antony: he was reading an 
old book abeut witches ; see how cool lam, if I 
can remember this !—I told him she was very ill! 
he said that he would doctor her. He asked me | 
whether he might not; I understood him, but I) 
said, no, that she should goto the Infirmary. An-| 
tony told me she might die by the way, and so, } 
between us we settled it. He was a strong man, | 
and carried her out into the streets: she could | 
make no resistance, for, you see, it would have | 
looked ill to have bad her taken from our house. | 
Ile met two men, and told them he had found her | 


lying on the pavement, and among them they got| 


a cart, aud put her in, and away they drove,—-and 


then, you know, husband, when she was dead, 
who could there be for you but me? O, we man- 
aged cunningly !—and now you are mine—mine 
—mine for ever!” 


She sank upon his shoulder with a faint hys- 
teric laugh, and clenched her long fingers firmly 
together ; her arms were round his neek—her head 
dropped like a weight of lead against him—Mat- 
thew Winter held a corpse in his arms! 











A Character. 


Biara, wit, and fortune, combine to render So- 
phia conspicuous, while a corroding propensity to 
envy sours her otherwise amiabie qualities, and 
makes her dreaded as a poison doubly dangerous, 
geateful to the taste, yet mortalineflect. All who 
see Sophia ata visit, where the brilliancy of her 
wit brightens the lustre of all her charms, are 
impereeptibly deluded in a eoneurrence with her 
in opinion, and suspect not dissiinulation under 
the air of frankness, nor a design of doing mis- 
chiefin a seemingly casual stroke of wit. ‘The 


most sacred character, the fairest reputation, de- 
fend not against the infectious blast of a sprightly | 
raillery ; borne on the wings of wit, and supported 
by a blaze of beauty, the fiery vapor withers the 
sweetest blossoms and communicates to all who 
hear, an involuntary dislike to those at whose 
mweritshe points her satire. 








ORIGINAL. 
Reficctions on my Birth Day, 
BY J. B. PHILLIPS. 


_Asoruer year, of weary toilsome life, 
Old Time has gather'd to his tomb of ages, 
And ft behold a new one dawn upon me, 
| With heart most grateful to Almighty God, 
Yet bounding not with the same joyousness 
As was its wont in happy days gone-by, 
To hail my birth-day! 
Oh! true memory! 
How, in the rainbow colors of young Hope, 
Dost thou recall the bright anticipations 
Ofever sanguine and romantic boyhood ! 
Borne on thy magic pinions, I dwell again 
Where all the young impressions of my heart, 
Its friendships and associations, first 
| Wereform'd. Iam once inore,a careless, happy 
boy. ‘ 
_ Whose spirit roams abroad as light and free, 
As the bright Gossamer, w ings its fabled course 
| Unseen and swiftly thre’ the ambient air. 
I dream, as then I dreamt, that manhood’s dawn, 
| Would give bright promise of a happy life, 
With—Fame, contentment,—Love, that would 
repay 
The yearnings of a young and ardent soul, 
Which panted for the favor of mankind, 
And the reward for which the student sighs, 
Who burns the “ midnight lamp,” and spends the 
hours 
Of life's golden prime, in learning's sacred groves. 
Ah! stern reality! the dream has pass'd, 
E’en as the landscape which in sparkling frost, 
Attracts the wond'ring eye of rosy childhood, 
Melts when the sunbeam sirikes it, 
Even so, 
My early dreams and bright anticipations, 
Lie in the grave, with all the buried hopes, 
On which celd Destiny, with blighting touch 
Plac'd her relentless hand. 


| 


Oli! tis bitter, 
| Thus to pursue a weary changeless life, 
| Fore’d into daily intercourse with men, 

_ In whose dull souls, there's no congenial spark, 
Like unto that, which animates our own. 
Whose sordid thoughts, dwell only on the means 
By which their grosser wants may be supplied, 

| Reckless of that immortal attribute, 

Which under cultivation, gives to man, 

| Closer affinity, with Eternal God! 

Mind? ‘tis not the coin, in this degen’rate age, 

Which passes current— Man's standard now, 

| Is wealth, base glitt’ring lucre, often wrung 

From the hard labor, of far loftier minds 

| Than those who reap the blessings of the toil. 

| And yet | will not murmur; I possess 

A consolation aiid al! the bitterness 

That has been mingled in my cup of life, 

Which mitigates the heart-aches I've endured. 

Still let me cling to it and fondly trust, 

Thatif the noon of life is thus o’erclouded, 

The evening of my days with those I love, 

May be as prosp'rous, happy and serene, 

As was the joyous dawn of sanguine youth, 

When Hope, with sunshine gilded ev'ry scene, 

That young imagination bodied forth 

In bold relief, bright, beautiful and cloudless: 
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BROADWAY ANALYZED. 
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ORIGINAL. jathisheart. No no,he is there miserable almost 
ay. to phrenzy. Philosophy, philosophy withholds 
wa . ; ? "hs : . 
Broad y Analyzed. him from permitting bis sorrows to gush forth in 
BY PETER SWIFT. his countenance and we might almost add from. 
— pricking his jugular. Shall we expose the cause 


of this woe?) Such was our intent on placing our 
_hero’s name at the top cf our page: but then wont 
ihe flog us? If he does, he does, but if he does, 
then will many a poor fellow have, though we 
Waar a mningled mass of souls daily perambu-| say it, vastly respectable company. 
late our great public avenue, Broadway! What E. Douglas Axely, during the last summer visi- 


4 [ll play the whet-stone—useless and unfit, 
d, To cut myself.—I'll sharpen others wit.” 
83 _ 


ory amingled mass, we repeat—of good, bad and in- ted that long celebrated centre of fashion and fol- 

ia diferent! sensible, silly, and from fair-to-middling! Jy, Saratoga. While there he did all required of 

—what a melange of all descriptions and kinds. jim as a man of fashion and perhaps a thing or 

' To analyze this mass, and to thrust forward a few two more. He drank the water, made wry-faces 

ao of its atoms, 7 propose to do in the following at it, swore by the heathen and christian Gods, 

. ight papers. Should they perchance be produc- quarrelled with the servants, his own in particu- 

ive of any entertainment, the Gods must be Jar, and killed a horse. The first he did after 

happy thank’d who made the material and not the the code proper, but the last, to his everlasting 
ree, reader's very humble and obsequious servant, | shame we declare most disgracefully. 

fe. P.S. | J must kill one of my horses, quoth E. Douglas. 

om Slenderhead, Weakbrain and Limbersense have 

1 iit J all done so, and they as lions have preceded me 

% : ’ - here. Now how Ishall manage to do it without Te 

7 The Philosopher! juring myself? Slenderhead fractured his leg, 

Weakbrain hisarm, while Limbersense, poor fel- 

i, E. Douglas Axely, (that’s the way he writes his low, broke his neck! The very thought made Axe- 

name; is it not funny? there's something so odd, ly’s knees einbrace and his brain whirl, What 

- original about it, and yet so genteel;) E. shall Edo thought heagain? Pll kill him by over- 

seit Douglas Axely, we repeat, is in verity what we | driving. I llruna race with time; that will surely 

rarely see, and for our sex’s credit, rarely wish to! settle Jupiter. If it fails—why—our hero knew 

i see, a pretty man;—he has a delicate round phiz, what he could do asa denier resort, and he set 

Grey, lighted with tt ftest blue eye imaginable. His about his work most feverishly. He drove the 

ghte i the softe y g \ 

5 frost, nose is rather large to be sure, but then though very next day towards Ballston, and on this drive 

Aa large ‘tis well shaped. His mouth may be deno- poor Jupiter fell a victim, or more properly a sac- 

minated of the cupid-bow-description; a very po- rifice, upon the altaroffashion. Butit was notac- 

pular style with the mest fastidious of the gentle complished by over-driving. Jupiter was not to 

ex. His hair quite glossy and dark, (smelling be done up inthat way. His wind was enormous 

+ exceedingly of ottode rose) falls beneath lis slightly | and held out most obstinately, quite discouraging 

ve tock'd beaver in waving, lengthy locks, partly his master’s wishes. I must knoek him in the 


concealing his well laid out, though rather thin head, quoth Axely, and knock Jupiter in the head 
whiskers. His dress is rather fanciful to be sure, our here did; the consequence of which was that. 
composed of almost every hue of the prism, and the poor brute fell, kicked, and gave up the ghost 
fiving to its wearer a somewhat fantastic air. He with a most enormous snort. That very day Axe- 

k might now then be taken for a runaway rain- ly landed at the hotel minus Jupiter, and no bod 
oo bow, but that is the tailors’ fault, not Axely’s, suspected thatthe beast had not died the honorable 
for they do say that Snip wields the most unan- death of other fashionable nags, over driving. But 


. cnt ‘werable arguments and talks a man into a pecu- | we draw a pocket handkerchief overthis revolting 
mee liar style of his own, with as much success 9s the scene and proceed to state what was our principak 
learned Paul did the gospel into the disbelieving aim herein, viz. the cause of E. Douglas Axely's 

fireeks and Romans. Axely'’s coats set excel- sorrow. 
; lently well in every particular save one, and that W hile at the Springs, Axely fell desperately in 
C ae ’ is just beneath the shoulders behind: where there love, andthe Turk ! withtwo young ladies at once, 
OW, ever reigns a refractory wrivkle, and which nor throwing out equal hopes to each in turns, 
ing pads nor scissors can frighten off. Our hero may be which certainly owing to our unfortunate laws he 
toil seen every day when pleasant, between the hours could not hope to fulfil. He swore that he loved 
as of 12a.m. and 3 p.m. hammering the walks with and fondly loved; nay more, that he would only 
his iron heel’d boots (click-click-click) and fiou | renounce that love with life. Then he quoted poe- 
rishing with marvellous adroitness a stick of un | try (none of our own, however, that we have Leen 
ae wieldly dimensions, crown'd with a richly chased | able to learn) and declared that his heart was ne- 
head and bearing in good old English text, these ini-| ver so essentially touch’d; then he disceursed of 
3 tals &.p. a. moonlight nights, shady bowers, fragrant flowers 
“s One would imagine Axely, on meeting him in | and loveyers flights; then he sighed ten times, and 


public as one entirely free from vexation or disap- then threw himself upon his knees,—thereby 
‘th pointment, which in these days of enormous per-| covering his pantaloons with a very annoying 
: centage seems as unnatural as would a rose bloom- | hotch-potch, and causing his man John to exclaim 






ing in a snow drift. However contented Axely’s|on beholding him thereafter—sotto—you nasty 
mien may be, he has not a corresponding feeling ' beast. John is rather frank often-times and gets 
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ING SPY. 

















kicked in consequence, but then John does not 


mind kicks so long as he can rob his master tvith | 
impunity. 


Our hero returned to New-York and found him- | 
self, when he did reflect, in a devil of a serape. | 
He had never ull his return home thought about, 
consequences. He had never seen au end, as 
there must be to all earthly enterprises. He 
had not reflected that, he could not, marry both, 
Miss Alicia Wilhelmina Stark and Miss Uctavia 
Ulympia Reed. He loved both, passionately and 
knew not Low to make a choice between them, 
which he must soon do, as he had set apart a day | 
for his wedding with the former, and as that day 
was gradually getting bigger as its distance les- 
sened. Miss Alicia Wilhelmina had said to 
herself,—not dreaming, however, of facts, “a bird | 
in the hand is worth two in the bush,” I must, 
secure him! soshe directed towards his most vul- 
nerable heart, such batteries, as he could not resist | 
and the day was fixed. He had promised, pro- 
cured groomsmen, ordered his wedding gear, 
and was involved, Oh, gracious! in such a laby- 
rinth, Could he desert, Octavia Olympia? he had 
seen her the hour before, and she looked pepper- 
mints and sugar-plumbs at him, but then, Alicia, | 
oh, horrors, Alicia! A sacrifice he determined 
upon, and poor Octavia Olympia was the victim. | 
He had fully determined upon his course as he 
satin his apartment, and sucked the juice from a 
very sour orange. He had determined to go in- | 
mediately to Octavia aud as delicately as possible 
break to her the truth—and, doing so he departed. 


“ Octavia,” sighed E. Douglas. 

« Ernetht,” replied Octavia Olympia, 

* Octavia, (heigho,) you know I love you.” 

“Do you, Ernetht? Lam glad of it.” 

“Octavia: [ have come to tell you what would | 
to Heaven, | was not obliged to! Octavia 
Olympia Reed, [am about to marry another !” 





“To marry another Ernetht? you dont thay tho, | 
tho am I!” | 

“You! Octavia! you marry another !!” exclaim. | 
ed Mr. E. Douglas Axely, thunder stricken, 
“Who! who! who!” 


“Mr, Thamuel Stark, Alithia Wilhelmina’s | 
brother, he who wath at Tharatoga with her. 
thith thummer.” 


Is it possible ? thought Axely, then I have been | 
duped and very justly; thinking which, he arose | 
to depart, throwing upon Octavia Olympia,—| 
such a look ! 

He had hardly reached the door of the apartment | 
and was in the act of bowing out coldly, when 
a loud laugh arose from the adjoining, and as our 
hero rightly conjectured, from his tother love, 
for she soon made her appearance hanging on the 
arm of Mr. Theopholus Reed. 

Mr. E. Douglas Axely was of course surprised 
to meet Alicia Wilhelmina, and more particularly 
so, when on addressing her familiarly after his 
former fashion, Mr. Theopholus Reed looked | 
black, and requested our hero to be less familiar, | 
with his wife! 

“ His wife!" Mr, E. Douglas Axely stood chew- 
ing the words “his wife!!!’ « Could it be so, for- 
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bid it Bishop Onderdonk !-forbid it priests ang 
deacons !!” 

Mr. E. Douglas Axely, at such an announee. 
ment, his surprise wearing off slightly, took up 
“is departure and strode down Broadway jy 
greater agony than ever; since then he has carrie 
a load at his heart, which may be denominated 

A CAUTION, 





Evening. 


Nature, how lovely in thy varied dress, byt 
most at evening art thou dear to me, when the last 
rays of the declining sun tints all with pensive 


beauty; the horizon blushes with the rose’s hue, 


while gold and purple clouds lie piled in rich 
confusion; the tall trees wave their dark branches, 


whispering sweet music to the passing breeze, 


as though they hymned their praises to their 
Maker. How calm the scene: it breathes of 
peace and beauty, wooing the sad heart to dreams 
of bliss beyond this world. Oh! were there but 
some heart that beat in unison with mine, how 
sweet would be the rainble! but that were happi- 
ness too great forearth; in vain the swelling heart 
may yearn for sweet companionship while here its 
throbbings wild and deep, are hid from human 


/eye; mask but the brow in smiles, who heeds the 


aching void that fills the breast? In vain we seck 
for sympathy below! Still we may hope, we may 
believe, that those who loved on earth will meet 
in heaven, and friendship’s broken chain be re- 
united; then shall the restless soul be satisfied! 


But, while on earth, its friendships like its earthly 
| mansion, must decay, and al! its hopes and wishes 


be unsatisfied. 
Evening, farewell! night's sable curtain spreads, 
and warns me to return, farewell! 





A Thinking Spy. 


Ir was customary with marshal Bossompier, 
when any of the soldiers were brought before him 
for heinous offences, to say to them—* Brother, 
you or I must certainly be hanged ;” which was 
sufficient annunciation of their fate. A spy, who 
was discovered in his camp, was addressed inthis 
language; and the next day, as the wretch wss 


about to be led to the gallows, he pressed earnest- 


ly to speak with the marshal, alleging that he had 
something of importance to communicate. 


| marshal being made acquainted with the request 


said, in his rough manner, “It is always the way 
with these rascals; they pretend some frivolous 
story, merely to reprieve themselves for a few me 
ments; however, bring the dog hither.” When 
he appeared, the marzhal asked him what he had 
to say? 

“ Why, my lord,” said the culprit, “ when I first 
had the honor of your conversation, you were 
pleased to say, that either you or I should be 
hanged; and now I amcome to know whether yo 
are still the same way of thinking, because 
you won't, I must, that’s all.” 

The marshal was so pleased with the fellow’ 
humor, that he ordered him to be instantly t 
leased. 
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Paleotti. count ine, now buta lot of outlandish trumpery, 
coming to turn the old castle inside out. [Twonder 
{if she will have a father confessor. Lord bless 
By Mrs. Crawford. }us! that things should come to such a pass, and 
all for the sake of a pretty fuce, for V'll warrant 
Tue notes of busy preparation had heen heard | she had not aguinea’s value to her fortune.” 
formany days sounding through the eld halls and | + Indeed you say very right. Mrs. Collins,” re- 
tapestry chambers of Alton, the ancient seat of the | plied the old butler; “ things have come toa pretty 
Duke of Shrewsbury. Mrs. Collins, the aged pass. What would the old lord say, if he could 
housekeeper, with her faded tabby silk gown | look out of his grave? And I'm sure ‘tis enough 
puned up behind, and fly cap perched a-top of |to make him, to see the duke taking a wife from 
the cushion, over which her silver locks were | among these papishes, when so many fine ladies 
most carefully strained, was up with the grey | in his own country would have been half wild with 
dawn, to set her maidens to wock. Window cur- | joy to have got him for a husband. What will 
tains and chair bottoms were uncovered and | poor Lady Constance say to it?) And pretty Miss 
dusted; cobwebs, which the industrious spiders | Polly Talbot, that told me she loved her cousin 
had been allowed full time to spin, brought down ‘better than her own brother? I reckon they'll 
from their airy heights on the painted ceilings, | none of them look very sweet upon my lord's for- 
and carved testers of the antique bedsteads; while | eign wile.” 
the choicest flowers the garden could produce, had | ‘This, and much more, passed between the two 
been arranged in the oriental vases, on the high | old servants, as they sate at supper in the hougz- 
mantel-piece in the state drawing-room, to make | keeper's room, while the inferior domestics as 
(as Mistress Collins said to Nelly, the household) | freely, and yot a whit more charitably, handled 
asweet smell for his lordship. the subject in the servants’ hall, expressing their 
But, alas ! the flowers faded, and hisgrace came | fears that foreigners would be coming, toturn them 
not, to enjoy the treat prepared for his patrician | all out of their places. 
nese. Ac length one evening, as the indefatiga- | Butin this they neither did justice to themselves, 
ble old lady was standing on tiptoe to place some | nor their lord. The duke knew the value of En- 
fresh exotics in those same China beaupots, the | glish servants, of whom, to this day, it may be 
sound of carriage-wheels was heard in the avenue. | said, none are so cleanly, none look so respecta- 
‘Twas a miracle the good woman did not throw | ble, and none, perhaps, are so impudent. ‘The 
down the rich porcelain, in the hurry of her joy. | greatest propriety marked the actions of his grace 
Away waddled she, like a mother duck after its} in all things; and love, powerful as he had found 
brood, unpinning her gown, and smoothing down | it, would never have made him its slave, in those 
her large sprigged muslin apron, as she went. points which right feeling and reason could not 
ht was indeed the duke; but not alone came he.) sanction. One Italian servant, therefore, was all 
Alighting from his chariot, he handed out a lady | that ever formed a part of his domestic establish- 
dressed in a splendid foreign habit, with a long | ment; and that was Magdaline’s own maid. She 
veil, nearly covering the whole of her person. | had been the friend and confidante of her young 
The housekeeper stood aghast, the young maidens | mistress for many years; and with a heart glow- 
peeping behind her; while the little, portly, red-| ing like her skin, and a temper as unclouded as 
nosed butler opened his molish-looking eyes wi-| her own Italian skies, she was a valuable and 
der than seemed prudent for their own safety or | vay, though humble, companion to the duchess, in 
comfort, If any thing, however, could have |a land of strangers. 
moved the old housekeeper to drop her hereditary | Agnes, however, was not so soon reconciled to 
dislike to every thing notstrictly English, it would | English manners as her mistress. She had nota 
have been the fair creature that,was now pre- _husband’s affection to make up for absent friends, 
vented to her as her future mistress. ‘The rich | and banish all remembrance of lovely Italy, with 
slow of modesty, that lighted up a most lovely and | its moonlight serenades, delicious fruits, and re- 
mgenuous countenance, showed to advantage | ligious pageants, to which Jatter her heart clung 
those fine features rarely seen but in the classic | with true childish delight; for Agnes was a Ro- 
land of song ; and the tones of her low sweet voice. | man Catholic in the most rigid sense, and the lite 
when she spoke, finished the charin of feminine | tle forms and mystic observances of her faith ofterr 
perfection. raised the laugh against her amongst the servants, « 
That the domestics were loud in their praises | and sent her angry and almost weeping to her 
of the beauty of their new mistress, cannot} mistress’ chamber, wondering at the impudence 
be denied: but still, she was a foreigner, and | and arraigning the ignorance of the English, in 
of course a papist, and in those days, when the | denying the right of the pope to burn, imprison, 
tucient family of Talbot boasted the ducal dig-| and utterly destroy, all who did not acknowledge 
uly, immediately following, as they did, the ab- | him as the supreme lord of the souls and bodies of 
diemion of the second James, I need hardly remind | all Christian people. 
my reader, that popery was (and not without rea-| Before we introduce the new duchess to the 
fon) in exceedingly evil odour. Mrs. Collins,| gaping congregation, assembled at the parish 
with a solemn visage, assured the butler it was a) church of Alton on the following Sunday, to take 
thing not to be tolerated in a Christian country. | notes, not of the sermon, but the thousand and one 
“Ah, Mr. Amos!” sighed the old lady : “ ‘twas | items that make up the catalogue of a bride's para 
nill wind that blew our young lord over seas to, phernalia, we will just tuke a glance at events ante- 
popish country. We shall have nothing, | rior tothe duke’s union with the gentle Magdaline. 


A TALE OF TRUTH. 
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Beneath the glowing canopy of an Italian sky, | of life, and the keen glance af suspicion was rarely 
and sheltered amidst groves of orange and bowers | exchanged for one of a kinder nature. His tey, 
of myrtle, love may not wreathe more lasting | per, spoiled by the indulgence of inferiors jn his 
garlands than he does in our own cold climate, | childhood, and his pride, inflated by the flattery of 
ander the shade of the sweet though not costly) parasites in his riper years, rendered him objoy 
hawthorn. But to the romantic mind, the same | ious to all counsel, and impatient of all control; 5 




















object will appear more attractive, when dressed | that few ventured to rouse the sleeping lion, thy : 
by the lavish hand of sentiment, and sparkling | always seemed ready to start from its ligt slum. rel 
in the gems of refined beauty. Such, at least, | bers. he ¥ 
were the feelings of the handsome and elegant; The Duke of Shrewsbury, with all the oper fart 
Duke of Shrewsbury, when he sate gazing, amid | frankness of a good nature, and the amiable up. ng 
the sweet scenery of an Italian landscape, upon | suspiciousness of a mind that * thinks men hones Zs 
the beautiful and half-averted face of Magdaline if they seem but so,” was no congenial com. 
de Paleotti. | panion for such a man as Paleotti; and, but for a 
The duke had often been caught in the toils of; Magdaline, they never wouid have joined hands toth 
beauty in his own country: but the casual meet- in amity together: but the marquis knew full wel halls 
ings ata ball, or party, with all the cold ceremo-| the value of such a suitor for his sister. The ali nal 
nies, matter-of-fact conversation, and heartless | ce was one that flattered his pride, and gratifie ead | 
imagery, that surrounded an English belle, threw , bis selfishness. The wealth of his brother-in-law pee 
such a damp over the newly-awakened fire, that, | Vould be very serviceable to him, as his pleasures pala 
befor: his heart had become sufliciently ignited to | @%d extravagant style of living had already made youn 
boast of a steady flame, “Love's young dream” | shipwreck of the greater part of the considerable wp 
had vanished. But now, amidst scenes lovely as | estates that fell to him at his father’s death, A tales 
the fabled Arcady, or primeval Eden, in the land friendly purse to draw upon was thus an objectio In 





of poesy and the very region of song, love stole Paleotti, tll such time as his union with some rich 
: , " ; 
upon him with the looks of a syren; nor did he, | maiden mightenable himto launch out again inte ail 


till too late, attempt to shut hiseyes. In delight-| that princely style, in which his proud spirit loved fully 
ful rambles along the Elysian gardens of the pa-|' display itself. noa, 


; . . » > of. * j ’ ; 
dazzo de Paleotti, or the stiil breathing ruins of | Inthe hope, therefore, of Magdaline 3 becoming os’ 
departed genius, le could have wandered away | Duchess of Shrewsbury, the marquis straineda HM ay, 
his days withthe tender Magdaline. ‘The mid-| Pettto entertain the duke witli apetie ifa br 
night dance, the moonlightserenade, the perfumed | dor and hospitality. Yet, under the mask ofa Hy, re 


billet, and costly love-token, engrossed all his} flimsy courtesy, Paleotti — valed the bitter feel Paria 
ings of a narrow and envious heart towards lis Cori 


waking thoughts, and give to his dreams a rosy . , orin 
coloring, like the skies under which he wooed. | Moble guest, as the professor of wealth and vires living 
Thus, all external circumstances combined to | beyond his own attainment. with ti 


keep up the thermometer of love, and tothrow| It will appear strange, that with no one to cor lamps 
such a halo over the person of his mistress, as al- | 8¥!t but himself, the duke delayed making prey B® noon! 
most to deify as lovely a personification of wo- | sls of marriage to the fair Italian. | The fact wae By ty), 
manly delicacy and grace, as ever rose from the | there existed in his candid and enlightened mint, floatin 


magic touch of a Phidias or Praxiteles. | & strongly rooted objection to the religion a and ve 
line professed, which was that of the church © meniot 


Rome. Different faiths appeared to him as inad- wontes 
missible, in the marriage state, as different inter: with ¢ 
ests; and to kneel atthe same altar, as indisper 
sible as to repose upon the same couch, or to par 
take at the same board. 

Shrewsbury tried to reason with himself, 
rather to unreason his mind, and syfler love to he 
the umpire ; but it would not dv. Religion had 
worked in his young heart, before the world had 
a voice in it; and God's holy word, delivered like 
, ‘ , oracles from the lips of parent and preceptor, had 
Ferdinand, Marquis de Paleotti, was a colonel | become a law to him; and to act against that law 
in the imperial army, and the military costume ac-| every feeling of his heart revolted. He could 
corded well with the bold and chivalrous air that| have laid down his life for Magdaline ? but tore 
characterized his figure, which in height was ma-| nounce his faith was impossible. What could 
jestic, and in proportion symmetrical, with ahead he do in such a dilemma? Fly? how fly from 
and face of true Italian contour and beauty, Still ‘the only woman he had ever really loved, and 
there was a something in hisdark eye that the| who Joved bim in return? for Shrewsbury 
heart recoiled from. Its shape, its brilliancy, few | could not be blind to the tender passion that 
could match, even in that land of fine eyes; but | lighted up the face of Magdaline, at his approach 
the expression savoured not of the sweet charities with hfe and bloom, and cast a shade over het 
‘beautiful features, when he pronounced 

* The Marquis of Paleotti was the head of a| English “ good night.” P 
noble family in ltaly. He was born at Bologna,| To fly, however, he at length determined, ® 
and in the reign of Queen Aun was a colonel in | ter many a sleepless night passed inthe struge 
the imperial army. ‘of love against conscience ; when, happily fur 





| 
Magdaline lost both her parents when a child | 
and having been placed in a convent to be educa- 
ted, she had imbibed such a pensive cast of coun- 
tenance, and so meditative a turn of mind, from 
her long sojourn with the pale sisterhood, that her 
young and gayer friendseften called her the little 
nun. She had no near tie but her brother, the 
Marquis de Paleotti,” over whose household she 
reigned mistress, rendering to him, however, the 
respect of a daughter, rather than the usual obser- 
vances of a sister. 
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dernal repose, the latter triumphed. The day | scene became oppressive to her: and seeking an 
before the duke was to leave Rome, a_ grand | opportunity, she stole away; and retiring to a dis- 
masqued ball was to be given at the palazzo de | tant part of the gardens, entered a little temple 
Paleotti, in honor of the birth-day cf a young | dedicated to Apollo. Sitting down, and taking off 
Neopolitan heiress, to whom the marquis was |her mask, the delightful coolness of the might 
ying his addresses. | breeze, as it stole through the gilded lattice, laden 
With an aching heart the duke submitted him- | with the odours of the citron and orange blossoms, 
giftothe hands of his valet that evening, on which revived her; though still a heavy weight hung 
he was to enjoy the society of the fair Magdaline | upon her spirit. She began to review the past; 
for the last time: and the business of the toilet be- | to recall every sentiment or word she had uttered 
ing dispatched, he proceeded tothe palazzo, which | to the duke; for that she had offended him was 
he found brilliantly illuminated, and thronged | beyond a doubt.—Ah ! how little do men consider, 
with masques, in all the gorgeous and varied cos- while pursuing the selfish gratification of their 
tume which taste and fancy could suggest. feelings, by making some girl the object of their 
Todo justice to the scene tat presented itself | temporary devotion, what a dark cloud they are 
othe eyes of Shrewsbury on entering the marble | preparing for those sunny eyes, that look up to 
halls of the palazzo, the imagination of the reader | them so trustingly ; or what a cruel blight may fall 
must go back to the legendary love of the nursery, , upon the hopes and wishes of an innocent heart, 
and embody, with breathing life, the dramatis per- | whose ouly fault is love.” 
wae of the fairy entertainments in the enchanted) While Magdaline was thus employed, she heard 
palaces of their delightful revels, that made our two voices near the tomple in earnest discourse. 
young eyes to glisten with delight, and the roof of {In one of them she quickly recognized Shews- 
owt play room to echo with the joyous glee such bury’s. “ Well,” said his companion, whom by 
les inspired. his accent she knew to be English, “I am ready 
Inthe numerous apartments of the palazzo, sct | to start when you please: but I confess your going 
apart for the reception of company, all that art so suddenly is a surprise upon me. I thought you 
could furnish or wealth procure had been taste-| never could have made up your mind to leave the 
fully brought together. The rich velvets of Ge-| fair Magdaline ” 
na, and the bright silks of Barcelona, covered! ‘The task was no easy one, I assure you, Clif- 
the walls: vases of the purest alabaster, with ford,” said the duke; ‘‘ but our faiths divide us; 
their delicately wrought groupings, that looked as | and ‘tis best not to delay the parting, but to fly 
ifabreath would dissolve them, were filled with | while I can.” 
the gayest and most fragrant flowers; statues of | In an instant the whole truth flashed upon the 
Pariau marble, seen at intervals betweenthe fluted | mind of Magdaline. Her religion then was the 
Corinthian pillars, frem which hung garlands of | barrier to her hopes—the separating line between 
living roses and myrtle, contrasting beautifully | Shrewsbury and herself! But for that, she might 
with the chaste pale wreathings of undying art; have been his wife. Hercheek became pale—her 
lamps of transparent beauty, throwing a sort of heart died within her; and leaning her head 
moonlight softness over the exquisite coloring of | against a pillar, she closed her eyes, and remained 
aTitian, a Claude, or a Guido; the sound of music, | motionless, and totally unconscious of the duke’s 
floating upwards from the different instruments | presence; who, after parting from Clifford, had 
tnd voices, all delightfully blended in one har- entered the temple, and stood gazing upon her 
monious whole: while the graceful figures of the | with looks of ineffable love and admiration. What 
women, sparkling in the gems, and gliding about |a contrast did her sad and inanimate countenance 
with the noiseless steps of sylphs,* completed | present to the life and splendor of her gala cos- 
the enchantment of the scene. ‘tume! And yet, as Shrewsbury contemplated the 
Though all wore masks, the eye of the lover soon | fair creature, the light of a brilliant moon shining 
distinguished the bright and elegant figure of | full upon her, how strongly did he feel the pride 
Magdaline, moving amid the groups of Italian | with which he would have led her forth to the 
beauties that surrounded him: yet the duke kept| world as his acknowledged bride! Her dark 
ata distance from his fair mistress. He felt that | curls, bright and glossy, flashed with innumerable 
he had too long indulged in those little gallantries, _gems; her white arms and delicate waist were 
Which the latitude of foreign manners encouraged, | wreathed and clasped with brilliants; and her 
and his own romantic mind too readily fell in | little foot, with its embroidered shoe and silver 
h. Magdaline, however, accustomed as she | sandal, realizing the fabled Cinderella's, gave her 
sto the idle gallantry of her countrymen, would | altogether, as she sate in the moonlit temple, the 
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ve thought nothing of the duke’s attentions, had 
his eyes (honest English eyes) breathed far 
‘than his lips, and given importance even to 
gift of a flower, or the words of a simple song. 
© Magdaline saw that the duke avoided joining 

tevening, though his eye followed all her 
ements; und once, as she passed him, she 
i him audibly sigh. A change so sudden, so 
xpected, alarmed her affection. The gay 
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* The Italian women are remarkable for the 
ce and delicacy of their movements. 
12 









appearance of some beautiful enchantress in the 
erystal halls of fairy land. 

Hardly sensible that he was speaking, the duke 
sighed out the name of “Magdaline,” at which 
she started, and feeling the impropriety of her 
situation, rose up to go away. “ Stay, sweet 
Magdaline!” said the duke, taking herhand, “T 
have waited for an opportunity like this all the 
evening. I would speak to you: I would explain 
some things, that may have appeared changeable 





in my conduct.” 
‘ Some other aime,” said Magdaline, hurriedly. 
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“No, Signora,” said the duke: “it must be , penance; and wept again, to.find all Unavailing. 
now----to-morrow I leave Rome.” Hut, not to enlarge upon the subject, suffice jt » 
Magdaline’s heart was too fullfor speech. She say, that Magdaline at last made up her ming to 
permitted Shrewsbury to lead her back to the renounce that faith, which separated her from the 
seat; where placing himself beside her, he stated duke, and to become a member of the Protestgy 
at large the struggles he had undergone, inoppos- church. And here we wish we could draw a yi 
ing the wishes of his heart, to dedicate himself over the only blot that history can record, jn thy 
and his fortunes to her service. He painted, with unsullied page of Magdaline’s life ; but try 
all the eloquence of true love, the ardent affection | obliges us to conceal nothing. Let it be unde. 
he felt for her: and then broke out into such a | stood, then, that disguised in the dress of a neasyy 
fervid strain of elevated piety, as he enlarged most girl, Magdaline fled to Augsburgh in Germany. 
delicately upon the difference in their faiths, that | where, after a formal renunciation of the Romis 
Magdaline sobbed aloud. An hour passed in this | creed, she became the wife of Shrewsbury.* 
sweet, though painful manner, and then they part-| It did not requiremuch entreaty to prevail upm 
ed from each other—parted in silence and in | Paleotti to forgive the marriage of his sister wij 
tears. one of the noblest peers of England ; although, » 
Magdaline retired to her chamber, and the duke/ accomplish it, she had flown in the face of * hoy 
to his hotel, both more firmly convinced of the mother church; and the duke, with his yourg 
congeniality of, their hearts and minds, and both | bride, set out on his return to his native land, 
believing that life had nothing left, comparable to | happier than he had believed he should ever agaiy 
the object which they had, for a point of con-| have set foot upon its sea-waslhed shores. 
science, given up for ever. Having thrown off Thus having conducted the happy pair fron 
her gay attire, and stripped her dark tresses of Germany to England, we take up the thread we 
their jewelled ornaments, Magdaline retired to her | had dropped in the netting of events, and jointhe 
pillow; but sleep she could not. Thought follow- | noble bride and bridegroom at the church pore, 
ed thought—tear followed tear. At length, towards ‘on the before mentioned Sunday, when the blus- 
the hour when she usually rose to matins, a dis-|ing Magdaline was to make her appearance as 
turbed slumber came over her, presenting the Duchess of Shrewsbury. To run the gauntletd 
bright visions of past happiness, darkened by those | a first introduction to the world, as a bride, was 
gloomy shadowings of future evil, with which | truly distressing to a delicate young female, is 
the dreams of the unhappy are ever clouded. | those days when women were more chary of being 
But to hasten the denouement of this tale of love. | looked upon than now. With eyes fixed uponile 
The duke having departed with his friend to Ger- | ground, Magdaline passed on to her pew, her {ut 
many, Magdaline underwent a varicty of trials, | face crimsoning with the thought, that all the 
from the joint disappointment of her own hopes, ) Argus-eyed matrons and sharp-nosed spinstersin 
and those of her brother. The rage and mortifi-|the church were turning their keen glances 
cation of the marquis were unbounded, when he | criticism upon her. And busily enough (despilt 
found that the duke had actually left Rome, with- | their prayers) went they to work, to see if a tooth 
out making proposals to Magdaline ; who in vain | was too long, or a nose too short; a cheek t 
endeavored to excuse Shrewsbury’s conduct on | white, or a hand not white enough. None of 
the plea of his religion—a plea that Paleotti held | these things, however, could they discover, wha 
in the greatest contempt. Though the essence of her Grace, standing up, enabled them to take 
Christianity could never imbue a nature so com- shoit-hand notes, to help the memory, in the die 
pounded of evil passions, more particularly of charge of their retail duties from house to hove, 
that one, of all others the most offensive—pride; after divine service.* Having failed to discovt 
yet habit and early ingrafted superstition made anything sufficiently glaring in her face or figort 
Paleotti cling, with something like devotion, to to unduchess her, they set to work in other ways 
the outward pomps and ceremonies of the Romish and Lady Constance having heard from her mai 
church. Thus Magdaline, unhappy in her home, | what the duchess’ woman had told her, (for poet 
and divided from the only being she had ever | Agnes, like most of the guardians of the toild 
found to be al! her romantic heart could truly love, and pin-cushion, dearly loved a little friendly 
was thrown back upon her own mind for resour- gossip,) the news soon flew about, like a buzzing 
ces, from whence to gather comfort and consola-| bee, to every ear, that the fair Italian had re 
tion. Day after day, and hour after hour, she nounced her religion for a coronet and a coach 
pondered upon all the duke had said to her re- and-six. ‘ How dreadful!” said the old lad 
apecting their different faiths. She read over and mothers: “ How shocking!” cried the disappo 
over the books that he had given her upon religion. ed daughters; all of whom would have given 
Perplexed, and torn contrary ways, she next had their religion, and everything else, for such 
recourse to her confessor; but Father Antonio husband and set of jewels as Magdaline posse 
gave her little comfort, telling her to banish all ed. Nevertheless, after some further sage 
thoughts of the duke, as an alien from the true | with their maids, they all came to a better train 
faith. He bid her pray to the saints and holy thought; and it was pronounced to be in no 
martyrs, for grace to overcome her unhappy pas- wen 
sion ; and gave her strict injunctions to perform * The Duke of Shrewsbury being at Rome, 
certain oblationary penances and fasts, and to in love with the sister of Paleotti, whom he m 
come to him to solve all those things her tender ed, after she had renounced the Roman Ca 
age rendered. her incapable of comprehending. religion. The duke held many situations, among 
Poor Magdaline wept and prayed, fasted and did others that of Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. 
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degrading to insinuate themselves into the friend-) nately, the poor mothers agreed to send, by the 
ship of the new duchess, who had a andagsee | Gest opportunity, for shoes so exactly matchii-.g 
jother, @ marquis, and a colonel in the imperial | those of the duchess, that it would be impossible 
amy. Besides. the wedding festivities would! to tell one fromthe other. Oh, how selfish is the 
bring many a gallantand noble young gertleman | young heart! Yes, youth is all selfishness; wil- 
tothe duke’s hospitable mansion. Country pas-| fully wasting, by its endless wants and retrograde 
jimes and rural scenes were propitious to love;| movements, the holy oil of the maternal lamp, 
ad the very occasion of the meeting would put! that shines only for its use. 
matrimony in every one’s head. In short, the At last a cloud came over Magdaline’s wedded 
young ladies wishing to win husbands, and the} life. Her brother, the marquis, having upon the 
dd ones still loving to display their stock of finery peace of Utrecht quitted the imperial army, came 
and experience, to work they went. Old dresses to England, The duke and his duchess were not 
were newly trimmed, new dresses made up in the wanting in every outward show of kindness and 
last fashion ; cosmetics duly prepared from the attention, though they lamented his visit as likely 
most approved recipes in the old.family book; to lead to many evils, particularly gaming, for 
and every accomplishment brought into frequent) which London afforded such facility. Paleotti 
display before the lady mamas, who, in starched | was much pleased with the splendor and elegance 
kerchief, and steeple-built head-gear, sat bolt up-| that surrounded his sister, whose assistance he 
right, watching the evolutions of a fan, or the ad-| now stood in need of; for his pleasures and ex- 
justment of a hoop. /travagance had almost beggared him. He had 
Thus, through the influence of their selfish | long since converted his estates into ready money, 
feelings, the lovely young duchess soon found upon which he hoped to be able to keep up ap- 
herself established in the good graces both of her | pearances till fortune should throw something in 
dd and youthful neighbors; and, too amiable to| his way. 
look behind the mask of politeness all put on, she! The rank of personal appearance of the marquis 
gave them full credit for an abundance of virtue | won him immediate admittance into the first soci- 
and good-nature, and felt her heart warm with jety, and all Magdaline’s fashionable friends vied 
gratitude to the country-women of her husband | with each other in paying court to the handsome 
for their attention to a stranger. The duke knew | Italian. Balls were given in honor of him; din- 
human nature a little better than his Magdaline; | ner and evening parties made solely on his ac- 
and, though not prone to judge harshly of others, count; and all the pretty court belles put on their 
cowld exactly measure the depth of that regard | most bewitching smiles, and most becoming and 
which a duchess inspired. gayest ornaments to attract his notice. "T'was 
Feastings and revelry were kept up at Alton for | true, he had :nore the look of some haughty sul- 
several weeks; and, as the young ladies had | tan than of a gentle gallant; but then it was so ro- 
anticipated, some weddings arose out of the one | mantic to be frightened into love, that, in short, it 
they met to celebrate. In due season, the duchess | was impossible to keep their eyes off his hand- 
was presented at court, where her beauty, ro-| some mysterious face, till his large, brilliant eye 
mantic history, and, above all, her splendid jewels, | acknowledged the favor, and them a pretty con 
caused the usual nine days’ wonder ; when (being ‘fusion had a charming effect; at least, so thought 
neither a card-player nor an intriguante) she was the fair gazers: but what the marquis himself 
most benevolently permitted to retire into that | thought, his dark and reserved countenance never 
shade, so dear to her chaste spirit and holy dis- | revealed, 
positions. There was staying with the duchess at this 
Nothing worth noting happened in the duke’s | time, as sort of humble companion, a young girl, 





family for some length of time after his marriage. the orphan daughter of a poor Irish curate, Ellen 
The seasons were alternately divided between | Conway (for soshe was named) could not boast of 
their town-house and country-seat, at which latter | any of those accomplishments of the companions of 
place the duchess’ arrival was always an event the idle great ones of ourday require, as the confi- 
of importance, and anxiously looked forward to , dantes of the boudoir. 
both by her poor and her genteel neighbors,—the hand in all sorts of fine needle-work, and a sweet, 
first anticipating all those blessings which the | antutored voice, that gave effect to one of her wild 
greatshould and she did delight to dispense, and | native melodies, and pathos, the pathos of nature, to 


She had a neat and delicate 


“ } . . 
¢ second longing to hear all about the fashions; those tales of fancy and feeling which she read to 


Whether the Isabella kincob gown was still the | the duchess. But though the fact of Ellen's ac- 


ogue, and cherry-colored stays most prevailing, | quirements was so scanty, her gifts of mind, heart, 
ith blue or silver trimmings? ‘Then, when the and person, were not small. Sensible, though 


luchess actually arrived, with what eager eyes | too romantic, in the first, affectionate and tender 


young ladies devoured he: new furbelowed | in the second, and more than commoniy lovely in 
arf and spotted hood! To work they went to| the third, she soon became an object of deep inter- 
ake out of their wardrobe something, though | est to Paleotti, whose proud nature was softened 
by her genileness, and flattered by her plainly 
discoverable though respectful admiration of him, 


igdaline displayed upon her pretty diminutive 
( To be continued.) 





und with gold, despair took possession of every 
outhful breast, and London was declared to be 
® only place where people vf fashion could 
bly live; till worried and wheedled alter- 


To pronounce a man happy merely because he 
is rich, is just as absurd as to call a man healthy 
because lhe has cnough to eat. 
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Bear me not to festive bowers, 







They’ll remind me of the past. 






Mirth’s gay call is unavailing, 
Teach, Oh! teach me to forget 






"T'was with them I sat there last! 
eave me not Spring’s early flowers, 


Music seems like mournful wailing, 
In the halls where we have met; 





One who hopelessly remembers, 
Cannot bear a dawning light; 

He would rather watch the embers 
Of a Love that onee was bright; 

Who shall school the heart’s affection, 
Who shall banish its regret? 

If you blame my heart’s dejection, 
Teach, Oh! teach me to forget! 
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The Drama. 


Park Turatre.— The Keeleys.—The attraction | 
and charm attending the acting of these celebrated | 


performers reinain unabated, and thit were posst- 


ble, their recent engagement was more lucrative 
than the first. The lady is a charming actress, 
touching, natural and effective, and ts without a 
rival on the stage. She is nature’s counterpart in 
every character she depicts, and pourtrays the 
passions and emotions of the mind and heart with 
such simplicity and power, that she completely 
works upon the feelings of the audience by her 
deep pathos, or provokes their mirth by her frank 
and open humor, through a magic influence aud 
sympathy that are irresistible. Keeley is the fun- 
niest fellow we have ever met with, in his own 
quiet, drall way; his acting is inimitable and 
never outof place. In the new farce of Twice 
Killed, he played to more advantage than we have 
ever seen him before. The House Keeper, a kind 


of melo drama was performed for Mrs. Keeley’s | 


benefit; in which she played the part of Felicia, 


city refinement and country simplicity. The 
acting of Mr. Keeley was no less deserving of the 
approbation of the audieuce, than that which his 
good lady painted to life. 

La Bayadere.— Mademoiselle Augusta.—Auber's 
Operatic Ballet ** La Bayadere” was produced at 


the Park Theatre, ina style of grandeur, absolutely | 
‘of the Singing Bayadere, was most successful, 


superior to any spectacle for years witnessed in 
this city. The piece, although partially the same 
as that performed at the National, a few weeks 
since, is far from being entirely so. Itisa differ- 
ent translation, prepared by Mr. Francis J. Lip- 
pett, of this etty, purposely for the theatre, and 
the drawings of the costumes and scenery were 
sketched in Paris by M. St. James, the husband 
of Augusta, with the intention, if an opportunity 


offered, of producing “La Bayadere” in all its | 


original purity. Mr. Simpson, anxious to give 
Augusta a fair trial, incurred the entire expense 
of the production of this magnificent spectacle, 
The sequal is known to all, and we need not 
dwell upon her triumphant success. 
of the piece whichis magnificent and unequalled 
in gorgeousness, place the talents of the Artist, 
Mr. Evers, on a proud eminence. 
and decorations are new and distinguished for 
taste and appropriateness. The part of La Bay- 
adere is filled by the beautiful and fascinating 
Mademoiselle Augusta, whose previous perform- 
ances have created so great a sensation in the 
theatrical world, which is divided in opinion as to 
the respective merits of this lady and Celeste: 
each of whom have their partisans. No fairer 
opportunity could have oecurred than that of see- 


"The scenery 


The dresses 


ing the fairy-like Augusta in the same character 
that Celeste had gained so much applause. Of 
the daneing of our favorite Augusta, we cannot 
speak in terms too kigh. She appeared the true 
personification of the wandering Bayadere. The 
shawl dance of the first act is far, far superior to 
anything her rival, Celeste, ever attempted; and 
in every movement and action the audience be- 
came more enraptured with the lovely, the incom- 


parable Augusta, while peal after peal of applause | 


in | befure produced, 
to admiration and displayed alternately great | 


rang through the house, as by .her chaste ang 
| graceful performances she charmed and Captiva. 
ed her beholders. The coldest bosom heayeq 
with emotion while the most susceptible thrilled 
| withenptere. The countenance of Augusta in the 
| hut scene is the perfect picture of disappointment, 
regret, shame, and humiliation. Her conception 
is more true to nature than Celeste’s. Her looks 
are most heavenly, and she appears like an angel 
descended from the cherubims to abide with us 
mortals awhile, blending that purity and grace, 
which live only in heaven, and whose every ati. 
tude is such as is rarely beheld among mortals, 
There is a quiet and chastity about her dancing, 
which to see once appears tame, yet which, to seg 
often is only tobe more enraptured with. The 
chief beauty of Taglioni exists in the singular mo. 
desty with which she forms her attitudes, and this 
,inay be denominated the grand attraction of Av 
gusta. ‘I'he corps de ballet is the best we have 
ever seen, and in factthe whole arrangement of 
the dancing is infinitely better than anything ever 
Miss Kerr and Mrs. Archer, as 
ihe confidants do themselves great credit—partie. 
ularly the former, who has many extremely diff. 
cultdanees to execute. Jones, as the Bramin 
God, dues ample justice to the music, while Rich 
‘ings as the crooked old Judge, plays and sings 
adinivably—infinitely betier, considering the qual 
ity of his voice, than could have been expected, 
Miss Cowan, a youthtul debutante, in the character 


Her voice is pleasing but requires power,—she 
is young, however, and will doubtless acquire 
strength with her increase of years. It was atry- 
ing task for her to execute this difficult music, but 
she acquitted herself beyond the expectation of 
the public, to whom she is only known as having 
sung at Concerts. ‘The scenery and decorations, 
of which we have spoken, must be seen to be 
appreciated. They are beyond description, and 
commence a new era in dramatic exhibitions 
Mr. Simpson, we are glad, has aroused limselfat 
last from his lethargy and this production is truly 
gorgeous. 

Mrs. Gibbs, the Vocalist --This lady made her 
first appearance before a New York audience in 
the character of Cinderella for Mr. Jones’ benefit. 
Her performance of the difficult musie of the part 
was beautiful and chaste. There is an ease and 
freedom from restraint about her acting which 
pleases us nota little. Aside from her merits, her 
enunciations in singing and the words of her songs 
are understood better than those of many vocalists 
we have witnessed—-and those too, who have 
been worshipped and fawned over, as if they were 
more than mortals. Mrs. Gibbs’ clear bird-like 
voice is soft, flexible and musical. Her ease and 
grace, her pleasant and pretty face, and her mod- 
est diffidence—not the result of ignorance, but of 
natural modesty secured for her the admiration 
the fashionable audience assembled on that even 
ing. ‘Thisis as it should be—for the singing © 
Mrs. Gibbs is not by any means so artificial as 
was that of Mrs. Wood. It is the pure, unadul- 
terated out-gushings of nature and yet so perfectly 
true to science, that all were completely taken by 
surprise at her unexpected musical powers. 
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Miss Grove.—The theatrical world, has lately) pleasing manners and powerful genius, have a- 
been somewhat thrown in consternation by the warded to her no uncommon degree of popularity, 
appearance of this lady on our boards. Unherald- and we are prepared to witness in her delineations, 
ed and without the usual preparatory flourishes of something far superior to the acting of any female 
trumpets, she appeared amongst us a stranger— now in America, in the same range of characters. 
noteven venturing forth her name untilher success We regard her as one of the brightest ornaments 
was certain. The many difliculties, a stranger ofthe stage, and without fear of contradiction, we 
must encounter ere access is secured tu a promi- untiesitating!ly pronounce her, the best tragie ac- 
nent theatre, the public is totally unacquainted tress inthe country. Mr. Mason’s Romeo was a 
with. Unfortunately for Miss Grove, she was chaste and correct performance, and in every 
friendless, and her talents were not considered of scene, he supported Miss Grove admirably. 
that transcendent order, as to lead to an engage- Nationat.—It is our motto—to award praise, 
ment, before she quitted London; and she arrived where praise is due, and censure, where itis de- 
in this city, a hapless stranger, in a strange land, served, lightly. When we pursue a course dero- 
with no friend to guide or interest himself in herbe- gatory to that principle, may we, through the 
half, save her father, who accompanied her. Her discountenance of the public, be placed in a 
thoughts and pangs can be far better imagined situation so despicable, the wielding of our feeble 
than pictured. With a profession before her, pen, would he useless and presumptious. In our 
which she delighted in aiding to adorn, and ina last number, we spoke in terms of censure—per. 
country where theatricals had always been most ‘aps somewhat harshly—of the course the mana- 
impartially supported, she did not anticipate any gers pursued in foreing the run of performers and 
serious difficulty in procuring a hearing—when for piecesto an extent which sickened the publie, and 
that hearing she demanded no recompense ; but on drove them from the theatre. We have not the 
the contrary, her disappointment beggars descrip- same grievance to complain ef this month, but one 
tion—she found that profession composed of self- tantamount. ‘The general acting is execrable and 
conceited, cold and heartless members: whose should be frowned down by the enlightened por- 
whole influence were directed in opposition to her tion of the theatrical world. It is an insult toa 
appearing. After many fruitless attempts for a) respectable community to cast pieces inthe abom- 
hearing, Mr. Simpson kindly allotted her, the only | inable and shameful manner, in which many have 
night that was disengaged, which was that of a been lately done at the National. For instance, 
Saturday and consequently the very worse one for! a tall giant of aman, incapable of pronouncing 
afirstappearance. The part selected was thatof, two consecutive sentences of English correctly, 
Juliet, in Shakspeare’s tragedy of “ Romeo and. was placed in the part of Polonius to the alternate 
Juliet,” and her success was triumphant through- annoyance and merriment of those who attended 
out every scene in which she appeared. Miss the theatre on that night; although, compara- 
Grove’s made a deep impression on the audience, tively speaking, it was played and conceived as 
by her correct, natural and graceful delineation of wel) as that of Hamlet, the Prince of Denmark. 
the loved-sicked Juliet, Many passages which The stage department is conducted most dis- 
have ever been deemed of little importance, were gracefully and absolutely unworthy the smallest 
rendered strikingly beautiful, and her conception minor theatre in either Europe or America. The 
ofthe part, was in our estimation, exactly what managers can possibly make no excuse for such 
the great bard himself intended. Jn the garden’ palpable and repeated neglect on their parts. It 
scene, after the banishment of Romeo, Miss Grove is to the heads of an establishment, the public 
displayed hor conception to wonderful advantage ; | appeal for redress and not to subordinates ; they 
and in this particular scene, she plucked the and they alone are ceusurable for permitting the 
laurels from the brows of Fanny Kemble and feelings of those who attend their theatre to be 
Miss Phillips, and firmly established her reputation | outraged and played upon. We have no ill-will 
a8 an actress, not in the least degree inferior to towards the National, or its managers; they are 
those we have but now compared her to: atthe scarcely known to us,—butas monthly reviewers 
point where Romeo embraces her for the last time | of the drama, we are pledged, and will fearlessly, 
and she swoones in the arms of her nurse, sur- speak the truth and the naked truth, of that which 
passed any effort at acting ever witnessed by those | come under our observation. 
most familiar with the stage. The extention of; Mr. Wallack, enacted the part of Sardanapalus, 
the hand after the agonies of the final embrace in Byron's intellectual drama of that name, ina 
were over, as twere to grasp again that which she | beautiful and chaste manner, and elicited, de- 
most revered on earth, was the most affecting por-| servedly, much applause. The scenery of the 

tion of the performance, and an entire new idea. | piece was magnificient. 

Many such passages we could name, in which, Mr. Hackett, has concluded a very successful 
liss Grove displayed that beauty and natural engagement at this house, during which he pro- 
simplicity, the character of Juliet is so suscepti- duced the new drama of “ Horse-Shoe Robinson,” 
bleof. Her subsequent enactment of Bianca, and | performing himself the principal character of the 
Clari, the Maid of Milan, more than confirmed the | draina, in his usual finished style. 

favorable opinion we had formed of herclaimsto| The Ravel Family, have arrived from Paris, and 
distinction. Miss Grove is not nineteen years of | are regaling the New-Yorkers with a series of 
age, and she possesses histrionic talent of a/ the most astonishing feats ever witnessed. Their 
high order, is dignified and graceful in her move- | pantomimes are truly inimitable, and the audi- 
ments, and is blessed with the advantage of a ance are kept in a continued roar of Jaughter, by 
handsome face, and a finel y moulded figure. Her! their unique performances. 
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Coox’s Angxa.—The varied performances at) but, by the criticisms of these very men, a write 
this superbly decorated establishment are surpris- | becomes sensible of his own imperfections ang 
ing, delicate and amusing They are mostrefined | endeavors to mend. If a work was permitid 
and truly classical, and the gymnastics and other | to pass unnoticed, the author would deem himself 
feats are of an entirely different nature from those | perfection, befure he had scarcely attained megj. 
ever before exhibited to an audience of this coun- | ocrity, and thus become his own worse enemy, 
try. Each scene in the arena is performed in 
complete costume, and every incident connected 
with the scene represented is scrupulously ad- 
hered to. The dying Brigand and the affectionate 
charger, endeavoring to succor his master after | 
he is wounded, is a correct and admirable deline- 
ation of the pictures of the same, we have so often 
gazed on with delight, and would now fain ac- 
knowledge the reality of the portraiture, it is so | 
chaste and true to nature. The scenes and posi- 
tions of the Gladiators are in perfect accordance 
with history, while the strength and power of the 
Polish Brothers, are almost incredible. The ec- 
centricities of the scene of Gulliver beset by the 
Lilliputians, some of whom are not twenty 
inches in height, cause many a hearty laugh. Desurrory Man: Harper & Brothers.—James' 
The nightly diversified exertions of the company | new work of the Desultory Man” ts anextremely 
elicit the admiration aud applause of the most agreeable book, embracing tales, essays and 
wealthy and fashionable portion of our city. To sketches ; and its title is truly applicable. James 
secure the predominance of respectability, no 1s the most pleasing author alive, and he clotheshis 
females are admitted unaccompanied by gentle- writings in such a fascinating garb, that he inva 
men, and thereby all are exempted from the wit- riably takes his readers by surprise and rivets 
nessing of sights which lave often caused a blush their attention so firmly, that it is impossible to 
to crimson the face of the most abandoned. We lay aside any of his works until they are finished, 
abhor indiscriminate puffing, but we cannot too Net so with Bulwer, he is too wandering in his 
strongly commend the graceful feats, claszical and | recitals and neglects to retain the proper connec 
modest positions, and the gentlemanly and lady- tion of his subject, until he bewilders the reader 
like demeanor of the members of this, the only with the coutinual clashing of characters, and 
true equestrian company that have ever visited thus but little interest is felt by many in his wr: 
the shores of America. | tings :—It is more like the perusing of a history 
for correct information than that of a novel for en 
tertainment, 


Taves or THE Goop Woman: Harper & Broth. 
_ers.— These tales are from the prolific pen of James 
K. Paulding, Esq one of the most adinired writers 
now living, and they form ten and eleven of the 
uniform edition of his works. We know not iy 
what language to couch our remarks in reference 
to this gentleman. An agreeable and pleasing 
pourtrayer of the times, every one knows him 
be; as a satirical writer, his superior is not in the 
world. That his style is original, natural, and 
free, none can deny. He has struck out intoan 
uncultivated field, where he beholds nature in all 
her glowing colors, and where on every side he 
finds food and material to satisfy his mind, 
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Literary Notices. 
Tan Jewer; or Token of Friendship, 1837.—| Drake's Poems.—George Dearborn, has issued 


, 
Those enterprising annual publishers, Bancroft for holiday presents, # beautiful edition of the 
poetic eflusions of the late Joseph Rodman Drake. 


& Holley, 8 Astor house, Broadway, have issued Hl 

another beautiful specimen of the arts. ‘The His writings are too well known and delighted in, 

Jewel is intended for the younger branches, and its | ' need aught from us in their praise. He wes 
one of the most chaste, pure and imaginative wr 


literary contents and pictorial embellishments ad- 
imirably adapt it to that class of readers, for which | tts that ever lived, and his memory is assigned & 
place with those of the first of American poets. 


it isespecially designed. None will deny, that | ; ane 
much good lias ulready been done by mingling The work is dedicated to his friend Fitz-Green 
the ingredients of pleasure and information in Halleck, and is ornamented with © good likeness 
such a manner, asto please the mental palate and of the poet himself—also a striking view on the 
Hudson river. The typography and appearance 


much more remains to be effected by the same | ** 
judicious means—the selection of proper, pleas- | °! the work reflect the highest credit on the pub 
lisher. 


ing and entertaining books. The engravings are 

nix, On Various interesting subjects. It is the best Giarar av Barmeni: Harper & Brothers.—This 

holiday present for young persons—either male or | work partakes of the style of the Arabian Nighis. 

female, that we lave as yet seen for the approach- | The author isa native of our own city of Gotham, 

ing year. and his production will certainly become one of 
Metiicuamre, a Legend of Santee: Harper & | ‘he most popular of the day. The customs and 

Brothers. —Mr. Simms as a writer, is one of whom | ™anners of the Moslems in all their pomp and 


we have spoken inthe mostexalted terms, since the splendor are described in glowing language, 
the reading of his first production. The present while the various love tales, incidents and char- 


work embraces events and incidents of an ex- | acters contained in it, are agreeably interwoven 





citing nature, and the story of the pursued parti-| Roperic Ranpom: Harper & Brothers.—The 
sans is told in the most thrilling language. Mr. handsome volume of « Roderic Random,” is pub 
Simms is, the James of America. The critics of | lished in the same faultless style as Gil Blas, with 
our country, may perhaps, handle his writings | illustrations by Cruikshanks of the most humor 
rather roughly, and point out to him his faults— | ous nature. It is a faithful portraiture of genuim 


from which no earthly being is free, too severely ; | wit and life. 
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